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PREFACE. 



Were it in my power I, wilh Socrates' wisdom, would 
this little work introduce; aud if I desired to add pene- 
trating force to it, the eloquence of Cicero might be 
seized and brought to ray aid; and that I might have 
Bmoothness from start to finish, the harmony of sweet 
Virgil would be made my companion; and were it my 
intention to excite laughter, it would be necessary for 
me to summon to my assistance the wit and pleas- 
antries of Horace. Book-making is quite a delightful 
task. The eloquence contained therein is often of two 
kinds — Caisar's eloquence controlled men by the excite- 
ment of their fears, while the oratory of Cicero capti- 
vated their affections and swayed their passions. A 
marketable and readable hook captures one's affections 
and sways his passions. Books are said to be " the treas- , 
ured wealth of the world, the fit inheritance of nations. 
The oldest and best etaud rightfully on the shelves of 
every cottage. Their authors are a natural aristocracy 
in every society, and exert an iiifiuence on mankind 
more than kings or emperors." 

The writings of Montaigne, Cervantes and Goldsmith 
k have reached us in book form, and they make an excel- 
t class of literature. It is my avm. xxn. \si;;i!«;oa.'^'^- 
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little volume to supply a iong-felt want among the Ham- 
etic branch of the human family. 

It must be remembered, hijwever, timt there is a chap- 
ter in the history of the race, at least in this country, 
which carries us through the dark period of human 
slavery that can never be read without much pain and 
many anxieties This fact is to be regretted, and yet the 
rise and marked progress and wonderful development 
of the race cannot be properly spoken of uaies3 some- 
thing is said about former slaves and their old musters. 

Turn where you will or may and liistory does not 
furnish a parallel to the case in hand. The destruction 
of the corner-stone of slavery in 1863 was the beginning 
of the marvelous temporal prosperity of this nation, that 
is, the American people. 

While slavery existed in the several States, the nation, 
like a partly starved giant, under an appalling cloud, 
manifested signs of paralysis, which left it in the awful 
throes of death, aa it were. And smarting under iha 
oft-repeated stings of a deep remorse of a relentless con- 
science, it eked out an existence which reflc-cted no 
glory, but unmeasured disgrace upon the deflected elhics 
of its government, until the emancipation of the slaves 
was consummated. 

It may seem a little strauge, but it is true, the natu- 
ral wealth of this country was never fully investigated 
anS so exlensively developed until that "sum oj all 
^t^^my," human eJavery, was abo\ia\ied. TUix being 
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flccompliahcd, the far-off AVest, with its hillaof gold and 
vaileys of silver, fields of corn and plains of wheat, was 
connected with t!ie trading North and manufacturing 
East and the promising South by bands of steel and 
harnessed horses of fire, whose sliarp and shrill notes 
give unmistakable signs of civilization and progress. 

When I think how firmly our fathers stood like walls 
of brass against the brutal treatment visited upon them 
by inhumane masters, and how like a rock their descend- 
ants are standing stirh ss smid the vicissitudes of Ameri- 
can caste prejudices, the fires of buoyant hope rekindle 
while the race prepares for a magnificent and prosper- 
ous age, when a man will be acknowledged, not because 
he is black or while, but because he is a man. 

I am about to enter upon a grave question, one that 
has been agitating the civilized world ever since Ham- 
etic slavery began. It has driven great orators upon 
the rostrum, forced splendid authors to the fields of eth- 
nic and arch^ological sciences, profound anatomists to 
subtle investigations of the animal world, ingenious 
naturalists to the study of the inhabitants of the cosmos, 
far-seeing geographers to the story of earth and man, 
and able theologians to a crilicul examination of the 
sacred Scriptures. 

On its account nations have furiously and impetu- 
ously plunged themselves into each other's blood and 
carried on a dreadful carnage for years. It has given 
impetus to American \eg\a\a\Aou^Q^^%"iK^^S^'^>«'*-^>s*^ 
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and its goal is yet in the dark but prolific womb of 
the near future, so far as the Hametic and the American 
people are concerned. Upon the Hametic race in this 
country depends largely the final and successful settle- 
ment of this, one of the gravest questions before the 
civilized world. Before entering fully upon the discus- 
sion of the subject under consideration, it is advisable 
that I define the word Negro, since it is ihat on wliich 
ihi^ book turna. 
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DEFINITION OF THE TERM NEGRO. 



Tiie Spaiiisli and Portuguese languages, from which 
the word Negro is derived, means black, and for that 
reason all dark or black men are called Negroes; but 
later on naturalists, and, indeed, authors in general, 
applied the term to certain tribes of the descendants of 
Ham in Africa and elsewhere — this was done, however, 
without any scientific cause, as all fair-minded scholars 
must admit. The term is as applicable to black Jews, 
Arabs, Hindoos, Turks, aud dark or black races that 
aresaidtobe the descendants of Sbem and Japheth. 
The French and Latin for Negro, are Negre, Noir, and 
Niger, which signify black, or very black. These terms 
can be applied to the dark or black descendants of Ham, 
Shem or Japheth, without any reference to features or 
physiognomy, as every linguist wilt attest. 

It was Volney who first ascertained " that Ethio- 
pians belong to the Negro race, and his opinion has 
been supported by Bruee and Heeren; hut Brown, who 
traveled at Darfur, refuted the opinion of Volney, and 
remarked that the Egyptian mummies presented all 
the characteristics of the white race, as it has been 
proved also hy Blameiiba£\\i 
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The term Ethiopian is derived from the Hebrew 
tongue, and it signifies Swarthy, dark-colored; and 
though it is generally applied to a native or inhabitant 
of Eihiopia, in Africa, yet it should be remeiuVjered that 
the term sometimes is used in connection with the 
Ethiopians in Asia. This fact is known to all historians 
and archaeologists. And the word simply means dark- 
colored or SwaHhy, and nothing elst-. 

As the Hebrew tongue is theaihuilted common parent 
of all other languages, it is easy for any one whi is a lin- 
guist to truce the term Negro in them lo the original stock. 

The term Negro or Black does not force any black 
man into any panicular race as a member thereof, since 
there are black Jews in Loango; black Arabu, who are 
descendants of Shem ; black Hindoos, who sprang from 
Japheth ; and black Hamites, who descended from 
Ham ; and therefore black cannot be regarded logically 
and scieniifimily as the dividing line between (he races. 

And again, since the term Negro does not refer to 
features and physiognomy, but only to complexion, it 
(the term Negro) cannot be used properly to establish 
racial lines on features and physiognomy, except such 
a truth could be deduced from that word ; and this no 
wise and far-seeing linguist will attempt, without dam- 
age to his reputation as such. The term is incapable 
of bearing such a constraction. 

Pride, arrogance, ignorance &iif!L prejudice on the part of 

y authors, linguists, naturalists and aTc\\?e'i\o^\?,ts, 
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have given the present twisted, distorted and incorrect 
meaningtothi9leriii;and there isnobeltertirae than now 
to correct this terrible evil that has come down to us 
through centuriea, deceiving so maay people, even schol- 
ars of some magnitude. Those who have from foolish 
pride painted the Negro very ugly because of the black- 
ness of his complexion, have committed quite a blun- 
der, as they will shortly learn from this book. 

AVinterbottom says of the tribes of Timmanu and 
Loosoo Negroes, in the mountainous districts of Sierra 
Leone: " The sloping contracted forehead, small eyes, 
depressed nose, thick lips, and projecting jaws with 
which the African is usualfy caricatured are by no 
means constant Iraits; on the contrary, every gradation of 
countenance may be met with, from the disgusting pic- 
ture too commonly drawn of them, to the finest set of 
European features. Tuckey says the same of the Jalaffs or 
Oualaffs; Meridith of theFantees; Adams and Bowdieh of 
the Ashantees; the Dahomeys, and the Negroes of the 
banks of the river Chambia; they have good features, 
neither broad nor flat noses, northick lips. The Mandiu- 
on the banks of the river Gambia, .loliba, the higher 
Senegal and Niger, as also the Fuulabs or Fallahs, and 
Fallatahs in the interior of Africa, in Bondu, Timbuc- 
too, Housan, Sudan, Bornoo and Kaschua, vary but 
little, according to Mungo Park, Denhara and Clapper- 
ton, excepting in color, from the Europeans. Their 
skin is not so bl.ick a*? thai ol \,VQ^ft'gcta'a>5.w'^t- 
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of Guinea, and their black hair is not so woolly, but 
long, soft and silky. They have neither broad nor flat 
noses, thick lips nor prominent cbeek-bones; sloping 
contracted foreheads, uor a skull compressed from both 
sides, which most naturalists consider as the universal 
characteristics of a Negro. 

" Most of thera have well-formed skulls, long faces, 
handsome, even Roman or Aquiline noses, thin lips 
and agreeable features. The negresses of these nations 
are as finely formed as the men, and are, with the excep- 
tion of their color, as handsome as European women." 

Arrogance can never become tlie standard by which 
racial lines are to be established ; this, however, as a 
fact, is only known to learoed men. Ignorance is blind 
and insensible to all the light surrounding it, and can 
hardly be responsible for what it says or does. Preju- 
dice is an inhuman master, who often forces his slaves 
to commit all kinds of depredations without the hope 
of future reward, except that thai reward be the remorse 
of conscience in both this and the life to come. This 
is the age in which the descendants of Ham must recom- 
mence their glorious record in the republic of science, 
arts and literature — a century later and the tide of for- 
tune upon which to move will be forever gone ; and the 
golden rays of a magnificent opportunity will cease to 
fait upon the checkered scenes of an eventful life. 

Since J have established the faet in the above propo- 
Sfi/oa that the tftrm Ifenrn or Rlaelc caimtt^. ioTta ^ba 
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r dividing line between the races, 1 must now turn my 
attention to a solution of the situation that euch a posi- 
tion has forced upon me. 
Swarthy or black people who inhabit the greater part 
of Africa, or their descendants elsewhere, are, according 
to Webster, known as the Negro race. This position, 
however, is admilled, but not on scientific principles, nor on 
the grounds of logical reasonijiff. The only real ground 
of acceptance, so far as this grave question is concerned, 
lies in the viere convenience of the term, as all good schol- 
ars are bound to admit. To go one step beyond this 
truth is to land in a bed of chaff, and to attempt a posi- 
tion that can never be sustained. 
^H With this explanation I am ready to extend the 

^^k remarks on the subject in band. 

^^P It is charged that " the features, characteristics, figure 

^^ and color of the Negro species are perpetuated in every 

climate," and that "it does not undergo a peculiar 

change as long as it is not mixed with any other races." 
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CHAPTER I. 



AMALGAMATIOX. 



This chapter introduces ua to a very delicate ques- 
tion, which I shall handle with care in reference to 
those who are concerned ; for by no means are they 
responsible for what has taken place — that in which 
they had no choice at all. 

When speaking of the morals of some of our unfor- 
tunate brothers in white, this might be said to their 
ahauie and disgrace: they have certainly prostituted a 
large percentage of (he Haraetic race in this country 
and elsewhere, judging from the number of mulattoes 
in tijis and other countries. Again, our brother in 
white either does not believe wliat he preacJics in refer- 
■ence to Hametic ioferiorily, or his love for the "ape 
genus " in the person of Hametic women was so strong 
that big moral character weakened before them. These 
are facts that cannot be ruled out of the question undai: 
any eoasidemtioTi 
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IS The lilael- Mtin; ur. 

p06e<J tu liaiidie ttiH matter toadvaDtage! Kead tbe 
folKiwiiig from the peu of Rev. C. K. Marshall: 

OK MARfUAOE. 

K<^BpL<*.-tiiitE tliia subject, which surelj demands grave conaidera- 
tloD \ij the econouUt and the Christiftu, he e&y» eome verj sensi- 
hle things, but cannot " pare duwa topoaaibilitiee." Hear him: 
" Were the facte known [on the liKise holding of the marriage tie], 
I believe there would run a thrill of horror — jes, and of sympa- 
thf — ihrough the whole North, resulting in a great movemenC to 
raise them to a higher plane of life," And in the iudoreing letter 
appended— kindred in et;le and diction with the speech, and 
signed by the colored Brother Williams — goviehodji says " the half 
has not been told." To me, such thrilling shiKks would palsy all 
endearor to raise and improve tbe Negro, the Indian, or the China' 
man. And with the shocking accounts we receive of the thou- 
sands of divorces among " high white folks." in Ihe very land the 
Doctor ia trying to horrify, I greatly doubt if they will thrill worth 
a cent. But if " the half" remains untold, and cannot be told for 
sheer infamouaneHs. then farewell to the "Brother in Black 1" 
Tbe other letter, signed by sereial colored men, bears the same 
ear-marba, but the writer Ihinka that none "except politicians, 
who may want to flatter the Negroes for their votes," will deny 
the general indictment of unequuled depravity. 

For myself, I may suy I am no politician, and I do not want any 
person's vote; but 1 do not want fair-minded and t>euevolent 
people abroad to conclude that the Negro ia the basest wretch that 
lives, and ho be discouraged from helping him altogether. 

On the subject of marriage, tbe address contains too much that 
demands notice for our time or ppace. Dut a stranger will doubt- 
less believe, from tbe statements, that ever; plantation was & 
harem where white mEWters reveled in lifelong debauchery. My 
information does not agree with that hideous state of moral degra- 
dation. And further, it has for haif a century been observed that 
■|be white men th.it were guilty were in nine CBS*a Q^^\. tit. vsAia 
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foreigners— men not nalives of Ibe soil. " Whence tbeae numer- 
oua mulattoeB?" he asks. Has he forgotten thai near a. milJion of 
Freedom's soldiers camped among the plantationa for several 
jeara? Besides, if the Negroes are wanliug in chastily. what of 
their white seducers Bad the fathers of their mulatto offspring? 
Is the degradation atid downletting of race, dignity, and stilf- 
reapect with the black or the white? The Rav. Doctor Porter, of 
South Carolina, says: " If the world knew, as we parish prieata 
know, of the immorality of men, of the accepted and recognized 
habits of youths and young men of the white race, they would 
□ot doubt that the Negro, as a race, is all that you have described 
him." I respectfully suggeat that the logic that condenana the 
race of Negroes because the white mea in the pariehea of South 
Carolina are bad needs a bicycle to travel on. But it is a curious 
aigfat to see Dr. Tucker (ienouncing the extreme depravity of the 
black race, and the R;v. Dr. Porter handing him a Roland for his 
Oliver, in ahowinij up the unequsled debauchraent ot the whites. 

THE MARKIAGE LICENSES. 

The Doctor telld us that in "one county in Mt<:iaisBippi there 
were during twelve months three hundred marriage liceuses laken 
out in the county clerk's office for white people. According to the 
proportion of population, there should have been in I he same time 
twelve hundred or more for Negroes. There can be no legal mar- 
riage of any sort in Mississippi without a license. Th^re were 

. actually taken out by colored people just three T 

la not the gentleman mistaken a little? Did not the L<>giskture 
soon after the war pass an act providing that all persona living 
together aa man and wife should be, and thereby were, ipso facta, 
married? In law, parties have inherited as legal heirs under that 
provision, as it regularly married. If I am wrong, where were 
the grand juries? where the conservators ot law and order? 

But the picture grows blacker. He tella us on the same |>age 
(20): "If out of every live hundred Negro families one excepta a 
few dozens who are legally married, this ftWiavtysiA '*i'C^'ViiS>Si.'«i 

Htin/JWonBof thecoloreti peopVe; aTl4\.\\e.saMQ^.'Cl%*^^^■a^•^'"*^"^' 
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^H SO 

^^H to-night are but hints. I dare not, I cAnnot, tetl the full truth 

^^H before a mixed aud[ence." But I flod that be is wholly wrong. 
^^H In 1668 the same provision respecUn}; the marriage status was 

^^^P^ made a pnrt of the CanBlitulion of the State. And beeides, the 

^^H common law recognizes the validity of marriage, and the leglti- 

^^1 macy of children born, when no Uoenae has been issued. Man^ 

^^H Negroes were, in some counties, imposed upon by clerks of the 

^^H courts issuing tliese certilicates by illegal cbargea, and declined 

^^H taking them out. sa I suppose ; hence, pofsihly, the facts. 
^^^1 Very recently 1 have consulted with several of our largest snd 

^^H best informed planters, who tell me that the great majority of the 

^^^1 Negroes are regularly married, sltbuugh they often hold the rela- 

^^H tion too lightly. If, however, the horrible condition of things 

^^^V prevails to the extent stated, bow does it come to pass that one 

^^H who has interpenetrated the whole State annually for near forty 

^^B years, as the Rt. Rev, Bixhop Green has done, has never sounded . 

^^^B the alarm and brought to light this festering iniquity ? 

^^F Since writing the above, I learn from a reliable source that 

Hinds is the county referred to, where only three lioenaea for col- 
ored fs. three hundred for whites, were taken out; and that upon 
examination of the " Records of Licenses " it appears that for the 
First District alone, from January, 18TS), (o January, IgS3, six 
hundred and eighty-four licenses were issued — of these, one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine were for whites, and five hundred and fifteen 
for colored (f); and from January, 1871, to Junuary, 1883, not one 

I year on the record shows a smaller number of licenses for colored 
than for whiter. 
J. 
Pen 



Just now I have read the indorsement of the Rt. Rev. Bishop 

Penick, D. D. (pages 57-62), o( the Diocese of the West Coast of 

^^A/rics — a yphlle man, snd possessed of a high order of mind; but 

^0hould rather call it s criliciBin and coTiectiOQl\vanMv™\.(««fe- 
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He well-nigh tumbles the wbole fabric, reared by the 
Bpe«ch, into the ditch. He takes tbe part of the native A.fricanB, 
he knew them, against its statemenie. la fact, he showa such 
a degree of real modesty and womanly deportment among them 
ae to shame our colored people; and, judged bf tbe speech, it n'ould 
demoralize the natives to send our colored people over there. 

Iq his remarks (page 43], among the indorserB, the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Stephens, D. D.. bhvh very truly, and it is sadly true, and 
probably always will be on this continent, that the want ot eocial 
position is the reason chastity is undervalued by the Negroes. 
Then he speaka of the Amerloans at large, and says: "Look 
aroQod you, my dear sir, and I think that you will find that the 
pressure of social standing is the ijootrol which keeps nine-tenths 
of non-Christian people in the path of morality, and I am afraid a 
large proportion of professors also." 

I confess that my estimate of the virtue of our noble Americaa 
women is not a little shocked at thij low value of chastity, as a 
principle. 

"Brutes all I" That is the outcome of such pictures on the minds 
of people abroad, respecting the Negro; and yet the learned Orator 
speaks so knowingly that I am shocked mvseU , and I wonder that 
I have not learned these facta before. Siill he speaka of unutter- 
able criminality. I have for six weeks interrogated old planters — 
mea gray with years — if such be their opinion, and am answered 
the negative every time, save one. 

Forty years ago, a Negro was very nearly detected in some brutal 

told. But I bare known a white prtent. and also a 

white clergyman, hurled out of the communities they had dis- 

3 numlier of years, for nameless crimes. But 

a great margin for ituprovemeat among both 



mea gray witn year 
in the negative ever; 

I Forty years ago, a 
oSence, I am told. 
white clergyman, h 
graced, in a much 1e 
I must admit there i 
races, in morals. 
This I feel all the : 
of Dr. Tucker by t; 



re when I read the remarkable indorsement 
Rev, Dr. A. Toomer Porter, of Clmrleston, 
paragraph of which I have before noticed. Hear him: 
It has taken over a thousand years to produce the man of our 
mxL race to-day; and, God knows, thata U b.i'y«B^af^^ftstaa&-> 
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Ijingf Htealiiig, and imijuriC;, and a furm of godlineeBwichoiitthe 
power thereof, among our own race — enough to oall down the 
wrath of Heaven. What wondi-r thnt a people whose anceston, 
one hundred and fifty yeara ago were naked savages in Africa, 
should Qiit have had those traits which they brought with them 
eradicnied under tlie tut<>Iage of slavery among ub? If the world 
knew, as we parish priests tnow, of Ihe immorality offnen, of the 
aeeepled and recognized kubiU of yaulha and young men of (Ae 
lokiU race, they would not dnulit thnt the Negro, as a race, ia all 
that you have deacribed hitn." Si here's your white man — whose 
groveling animalism has been refined by moral ohemistry for 
"over a Ihausaiid j'ears" of experiments, manipulations, and 
improved methods of development; by ages of evolution, and the 
survival of the flttest — scarcely a whit better in morale than the 
mud sills of Oaboon. The referend gentleman does not actually 
out-Herod Herod, but, hke.apairof twins whose mother cannot 
tell them apart, he joins hands with Dr, Tucker in matching the 
white man's criminality, hypocrisy, and sensualism against the 
same traits and vices in the African race of only one hundred and 
fifty years' sojourn in the regions of civilization, and leaves one 
in serious doubt which of the two has best succeeded in stamping 
the stigma of Infamy most deeply upon their respective auhjecta. 
But let us be charitable. 

What pains me, however — while I know the Africans are sin- 
ners, and descended from savages he we are — ^ii, that they should 
be held up to national inspection in lights and shades calculated 
to mortify, grieve, discourage and alienate them moi 

MORALS ABROAD. 

K TheRt. Rev. Bishop Coie, D. D., of the Diucese of Weaiern 
New York, had occasion to call the attention of hia flocks to the 
alarming prevalence of the crime of prenatal child-murder. These 
are his words: " I have heretofore warned my flock against the 
blood-guiltiness of infanticide. If any doubt existed heretoforew 

■Jt9 t/ie propriety of my warnings on Uve Bo\iiftc\., xV^'j "c 
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disappear before the fact that the world itself is hpgionifig to be 
terrified by the practice.! reaultB of the sacriScea to Moloch which 
deflk our land. There are ecientiflc and statistical documentB 
before the people which fully sustain my remonstrancea." Now, 
our Orator three or four times notifieil his audience that the 
crimes among the negroea were unutterable in ears polite. Bishop 
Cose had reference, I presume, to tlie same class of offences, and 
he thundered his solemn warnings in words that "made both ears 
to tingle," andalasi proved, in the same breath, that their African 
sisters were not sinners above all the women of the nineteenth 
century. In France, Madame de Stael characterised such a con- 
dition of married life as the "sacrament of adultery;" in America, 
it may be different. And yet the Bishop's flocks are frostily 
unemotional, and laugh at "the process of c 
■ Bion" of the colored Christian brother. 



My complaint here is that these evils are fearfully exaggerated. 
Take this case; On page 17 he telU us that after emancipation 
" liberty meant license to most of them. What we call laziness 
and vagabondage they called freedom. Live-stock disappeared 
through the whole South like magic— killed by the negroes for 
aubsistence. A single year of freedom caused as much or more 
loM to the South, in this item, as all the gigantic losg and destruc- 
tion of the four yuars' icar." It must be borne in mind that at 
the close of the war there was hardly live-stock enough left to 
start the stock business again. Yet a start was made, and now 
look at the late census reports and see what success has crowned 
the little effort made in that direction. That distinguished Chris- 
tian statesman, Senator Brown, of Georgia, recently gave it as hla 
opinion, on the floor of the United States Senate Chamber, that 
the total loss to the hjoutli by Ihe war was equal to the sum of five 
billion dollars. That was a big steal for the hungry Negro! or » 
nebulous speculation of the excited imagination of his white biog- 
rapherl But so go the metaphysics, philosophy, and theology of 
3 wonderful speech. Five billion*, i. ft,, ft.-;* "CawosssA. -^S^ssa- 
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dollars worth of live- stock — bullucks and sheep, pigd and chickens. 
Was a grasshopper left 1 Aiid all in one year! 

"ThCQ bullMka. Bheep, and brlatlj porltere bled."— Odi/««ey. 

While we are on the subject of stealing, I wiU look a little 
farther into the matter, beeauae the Orator rievott'S a section to it. 

M; first observation ie that he could uot have painted a more 
perfect likeneiis of (hem, had white folks sat for the artist. He 
sajs the " Negro parentK taught their children how to pilfer, so aa 
not to he suspected, * * and the parents profited bj the child's 
dexterity." " This was always, in all countries, one of the natural 
results of slaverj." Three black crows! Every family, we are 
told (no exceptions her*), taught stealing as an arti 

After all, however, " thpy would rarely steal money, even when 
they had the opporluniiy." This shows they had an awakened 
conscience and some honeslv, and kneiv that thef!; was a crime. 
"In Africa they had le-l a predatory life, and the habit and 
instinct of it continued." 

It is a great mistake he makes ia telling us the two hundred 
million Africans are so stupid, and ignorant, acd unletlerfd, and 
predatory. They have cities, towns, governments and laws, trade 
and manufactures— jewelers, and workers in gold, ivory, iron, 
siker, and weavers of cloths, builders of houses and boats — and 
they apeak and write the Arabic and other tongues, and do busi- 
ness in arithmetic as expertly as English traders. It is not pnssi' 
ble for fio much business to be done, governments and rights 
maintained, wsr and police conducted, where theft is as prevail 
as human fingers are numerous, and no sense of wrong-doing be 
felt. 

Right here I must remind the reader that the great majority 
the Africans who were brought to America and sold as slaves w( 
far from being the highest and best type of the natives. The wj 
like, stronger, and more intelligent tribes were not enslaved, sa 
occasionally as prisoners of war, or for wrong-doing as a legal 
penalty. 

WJiy doeaa't the Doctor cut it short, and say they brought 
UUact from the Garden of Eden, and wovei.tiu^<is.\>«.\ii*,i 
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races have dooe? For while I admit tlie probability that parents 
occasionally encouragod their children io stealing on the planta- 
tions, I know that people who are neither alavea nor Africans are 
regularlj- laaght how to steal, in echoold organized for that pur- 
pose in London, Paris, Berlin, Riime, and in American cities. 

HESPECTiBLE feTEiLlNO, 

Stealing is a crime as common aa lying. More thaD half of all 
our miseries arise from stealing, in ooe fi)rm or another; not the 
bagatelle of "robbing a hen-roost" by llie hungry darkey, but 
stealing by cultivated Caucasians — men who wrap themselves in 
the robes of a mock dignity and de&antly claim to be regarded as 
gentlemen; men graduated from the great seats of learning, and 
belonging to high vocations and proffssionji; often in political 
poeitioiia where, under cover of office, liiw, or both, they assume, 
like the chicken- thief, that wealth is cot equally distributed, and 
they have a right to equalize it. Look at the bank robberies by 
their presidents, cashiers, and directors. Think of the shameful 
story of the Freednan's Bank, thegreatdefaultersof public trusts, 
the robbery of State treasuries, and estates of widows, orphans, 
and confiding and unsu.tpecting people who intrust the collection 
of funds to agents and attorneys. All the stealing in three hun- 
dred—may I not aiy five hundred f— years, by six million colored 
people and Negroes, at the late and present rates of pilfering, 
would not probably equal the sums stolen by the white Americana 
in the past ten, or — if we mut,t say it — twenty yearsl Think of the 
stealing and Ijing (bed-fellows) in the line of the adulterations of 
nearly all the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life. Fifty 
tons of kaolin* are dug from mines in Pennsylvania daily to help 
tnerchiniB and manufacturers to lie and steal- 
Lying and larceny are correlated forces out of which, as a logi- 
cal sequence, hypocrisy is evolved. Hence the lie takes the disease 
of the theft, and they become twin evils. How do the t' 
stand on such a platform? The white man lies in tlaur and n 




'Kaolin Isa white clay uwd Rn l0fcl^VatS»TW'a(»O 
lite and floe as flour. ~- " -.■ -*^T7-*\'="^i' 
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iDPBt, in milk, iu butter, in molaiiBes, in sugar, in coSee, i 
n lord, in jeast, in Bjrup, in GDa|i, iu oil, in oiiDcileB, id preaerveB, 
aaucfa, in pepper, in apices, in vinegar,in quinine, in calomel, 
blue-mass, in doTer'm powders, in quack nostrnms, in tobacco, 
n cigaretteH, in cigars, iu [wriqoe, in enuff, in shoddy, in ailka, in 
every article of wear or use — but tlie inventory is tiio ttdioua for 
enumeration. Even the pulpit, according to Lord Brougham, is 
not inn'icent, for he Iclla uh [hut curates and clergymen constantly 
palm off ibe serniona of oihere, and those of the very maBlers of 
preaching, as their own; and the trade is carried on across the 
Atlantic. If the white man has any just reason for pcliing the 
Negro's gla^s housi', I ahatl await the proof. 

AKISTOCRATIC 8TEAUNO. 

Listen! Here's my morning paper. Huar what it relates of 
aristocratic atcaliDg; "It is estimated that no fewer than four 
thousand men are annually caught stealing from Paris counters, 
and the number of titled ladies seized with kleptomania while 
examining the fashions is almost incredible," What will the Doc- 
tor say to that? Only females are noticed. And every one knows 
that to one female, in the same plane of society, there are fifty 
males that steal. Now, those arislocr.'iiic "shop-lifters" were 
not ignorant, nomadic, and predatory Menegambians. The " titled 
ladies " were not: the court pets of the King of Ashantee, or of 
the throne of the great Chief of Dahomey, Nor were they the 
sisters, wives and daughters of the privileged classes of African 
aristocrats. Tiiey were white people. Christians; had been baptized, 
wore crosses snd consecrated charms; wori^hipped in churches of 
unequaled splendor ; listened to the thrilling strains of grand 
organs (not cheap melodeons); and after eIk days of elegant larce- 
nies—like Eome poor half-witled Negro of whom the reverend 
gentleman tfUs us, who prayed at a prayer- meeting and stole 
chickens in the same hour, with equal conscience — these fair 
I, tilled and plain, will be found in the oonfessional. 
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IMking tbe holy fatber that lif^tena to wnsh out the staina of lar- 
ceny and prepare them for anofiier week's raiii— and yet our gay- 
be&rted, thougbllefs black population aie held up lo Northern 
syea as thieves that can bankrupt the realms of animated nature 
in twelve months by a, raid upon the flocka a,nd hnrds. as 
■' Tlie ABEjTlan came down like a wolf ou tlie foia," 
and tOHch Mercury hioieelf — the vf-ry god of thieves — the art of 
^rloining;. All Ibis, too, while white thitivea, guilty of gigantic 
UieftB, go unwbipped of jueticel 



" Blnoe trifle Btealing Is a vnlgar thing, 
Stfal largely, or indalge no tBtnperliii;; 
For minor thefts reveal n dirty spot, 



btless muuh of the Negro's moral obliquity was due lo 
the cniiditiona and exacliona of slavery, as the author very forci- 
bly etates it. He did not steal, however, as the white man does. 
Hie stealing fs unmixed rftsoality. The Negro when caught with 
a elaughtered pig, and charged with stealiug. replied, with an 
open face and an unfaltering tongue, " No, muster, I have not 
stolen your pig. You and I raised this pig together." Muster's 
corn fattened the p[g--lhe pig mu!it fatten master's Negro. Taking 
things thus fastened a bad habit on great numbers, and it clings 
to many freedmen with the usual accompanimenta of lying and 
hypocrisy, and will, until " choral song," ringing down from the 
groined arches of costly churches— the DocDor'a new " Balm of 
Gilead" — ehall renovate the moral leper, and recreate his unre- 
generate nature. However, in justice to the Negro. I cannot omit 
to say that in white serviiude in factories, mines, fields — in a 
thousand places where ihe poor toil for the mere privilege of pre- 
venting the grave-digger from collecting his fee for burying them 
before their time — the aaine dark moral deformity ia often shame- 
fully apparent. 

The Rev. Dr. Pullman, of New York, aaya: " We have a code 
of business morals which justifies the businetis man in ruining his 
neighbor in order to get a good profit, • • • • "^^siRVsi^ijK. 
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virtues have died out, and were it nut for a Tew seltsauriSciDg; 
Christian men and women, Ibe world would rot under thetenden- 
cies of llie age." These terrible words refer to a higher grade of 
offend era. 

And the Ri^ht Rev. Bishop Thompson, D. D., recenlly ordaiaed 
as Assistant Bishop of tha Diocese of Miasissippi, speaking in a. 
sermon a few weeks ago, eaye: " We know what is in the consti- 
tution of man, and we know that a jit'ople may surround itself 
with lie» and falsehoods and wrongs, until the feeling of that 
nation, its national conscience, is blinded and blunted and 
destroyed." This was an admonition to the Nation; the poor 
Negro iiad scarcely been reckoned an auditor — at any rate, not 
indorsed as a Pariah. 



This is a good time atid place to submit for your 
inveatigalion and cocsideratioii the amalgamation of 
the races. I am sure that the time spent in looking 
into this interesting fact will more than compensate 
the reader for tlie labor bestowed thereon. Again, it 
affords the reader aud investigator much inrormatiou 
touching the science of ethnology, so greatly needed 
among the Ilametic branch of the human family. 

The first to be considered is that people commonly 
styled mulatloes. The term miilaito, mulattus, is derived 
from the woni muliiB; it applies to that branch of the 
human stock arising from the amalgamation between a 
genuine Hamite and a pure-blooded Japhite or Shemite. 
The product is sometimes called petils-blancs, or luock- 
whites. In forming the division of the several mixtures 
of the races of the human species, four classes are ob- 
jjaiaed. The first is that of simpte mixtar(a,or atnalga- 
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Imations, The union between a while European and a 
black Hnmite produces the genuine mulatto, who appro- 
priates to himself the color, conformation, habits, natu- 
ral and moral characteristics from both of the species, 
equally, from which he sprang. If mtilattoes, from any 
cause, never intermarry with any but those having their 
own color, their descendants would be like themselves, 
as described above, hence a new race would be the 
result ; and the offspring of that stock or race are styled 
casques, a corrupted term used instead of the word castes. 
Asiatic Indians, in tlie East Indie.', intermarrying 
produce descendants called Me.=tizes, This is a note- 
worthy fact, persona whose complexion is fair beget 
brighter complected mulattoes than those whose com- 
plexion is dark, their flesh being more delicate. The 
amalgamations between the native American Indians 

I and the whites of this country result in a people or race 
etyled Mestizes or Meat Indians, some times called 
Meatiz"). This race or people are generally sickly and 
weak. 
The cross with a black Hamite and an American 
Carribean, produces an excellent robust form and a beau- 
tiful dark copper- colored skin. They bear the name 
Zambi, or Lobos, and in Mexico they are called Chino 
(Chinese). The offspring of a black Hamite and a 
uulatto woman, or a black Hamite and a Chinese, is 
|. called Zambu. I submit this interesting fact, and 
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between the black Hamites and Europeans, " produces a 
race more active and more able to bear hard labor than 
the mixture of the white with a native American." The 
cross between a Chinese and a Malayan woman, at 
Bacca, ia called a Teko. An Indian and a black Ham- 
ite woman, in the East Indies, produce the Meatize, 
called Bouganese; his complexion is darker, and he is 
more slender in form than the mulatto begotten by the 
European. 

A Bmter is the descendant of a Hottentot woman and 
a white European. 

In discussing the second class, or division, I am bound 
to call attention to " the offspring of the precedent naix- 
tures combined with a primitive stock." Therefore, in 
those second classes, as a matter of fact, " one blood is 
as two to three, and the other as one to three, which 
causes the offspring to vary according to that propor- 
tion." 

"When tbe offspring of a black Hamite and a Zamha, 
or vice versa, ia born, he savors largely of the black 
color, which signifies that he is returned to the same, 
as the term Zaviba pHeto indicates. The union between 
a white man and a mulatto woman produces an oflF- 
spring called Terceroon or Morisque. He is what some 
authors style Quarteroon. 

The Castisse is the production arising from an Asiatic 
Indian and a European. The resultant type from an 

wn'can Mestizo aud a European \a ■w\\a.\. \s. taVVfed. «. 
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Q^Mavtralvi, or Castis^e. Griffex, or Calires, are tlie out- 
come of Ihe union between a black Hamite and a mu- 
latto woman. Zambaigi is the product arising from 
coition between a Carribean and a Zambi. Wbere the 
offspring of a Mestize and a native American is the 
result of coition, be is called Treaalve. Dark mulattoes 
are the offspring of a Carribean and a mulatto. 

In the third division, or class, it is a singular fact, but 
nevertheless true, the mixlurea approach "nearer the 
primitive stocks, as the offsprings have three-fourths of 
one blood and one-fourth of another." The people 
springing from a white man and a Terccroon are called 
Qitarteroons, and by some auihors, wrongly so, Albinos. 

The cros3 between an Indian Castisse and a white 
mau results ia a Postisse, bat with a Quatralvi, an Oda- 



It is clearly to be seen that "all these mixtures are 
more complicated if all these different classes mix to- 
gether." For example, a "Tesceroon and a Mulatto pro- 
duce the Saltratas, for returning to the black color he 
leaps backwards, which is the meaning of the word. All 
mixtures in which children are of a darker color than 
their mothers and fathers will be called sallra-atras, or, 
a backward leap." 

The product of a Mestize and a Quarteroon is a Coy- 
ote, while that of a Griffe and Zambi produce a Giveroa. 
A Camhvjo is the offspring of a Mulatto and a Zam- 
baigi. 



^^^lacj 
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" Id this second division of the third class the off- 
spring partake at least of seven or eight kinds of hlood, 
and as these complications are multiplied, all the prin- 
cipal characteristics of priraordiel species or races are 
obliterated, beicg modified by each other; so, the off- 
spring does not preserve any one of its cTiaracleristic 
features. The skin of Tercerooiis and Quartcroons (mix- 
tures of the white and mulatto) is more or less tawny. 
In females, the lips of the mouth and another mem- 
brane are violet. The scrotum of a Quarteroon is as 
black as the black Hamife's. Generally, (he black color 
is more apparent in the organs of generation and nutri- 
tion than in other parts of the body." 

In the fourth division, or class, the reader will perceive 
that a white man and a Quarteroon Eet up a Quint' 
eroon, while an Octovoon Carribean with a white man 
produces a Puchuelax. 

An Albarassados is the offspring of a Mulatto and a 
Cambujo, while a Baizvnoa is the production of a white 
man and an Albarassadoa. 

A table of the mixtures of races is what I submit for 
the benefit of each reader of this work: 
Parents, Offiqn-iTigx. Ihgreex of Mixture*. 

Black and White. Mjlatlo. J White, ^ Black. 

While and Mulatto. Terceroona Salti-Htas. } White, } Black. 
Black and Mulatto. Griffe or Z:imbo. j Black, J White. 

White and Terceroon, Qaarteroon. J White, \ Black. 

Black and Terceroon. Quarteroon Saltratjie. J Black, J White. 
While and Quarteroon. Quintercon. || White, ^ Black. 

^t and Qanrteroon. Quinteroon SaUtalaR, W^XiOt, ^^t\ij6. 
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^^B Says a writer: " All the other mixtures whicbcan take 
^^B place have not been described; they are either not so 
^^K remarkable, or the description has been neglected ; but 
^^P it is evident that such varieties may be multiplied in 
^V a geometrical proportion and compose a great many 
modifications; each of them will preserve more or less 
its primordial features in proportion to the sevenil affini- 
ties to the primitive stock." 

The names given to the several mixtures are to be 
found very often confounded together among authors, 

•and in the accounts of most travellers. Tbey mostly 
belong to the Spanish or Portuguese languages, because 
Bach classes were first observed in Spanish or Portu- 
guese colonies. 

According to several observers, and especially Antonis 

Ulloft and Twiss, those mixtures propagating each in its 

^^■own class, the third generation returns to its primitive 

^^^piace ; the atravger blood disappears, or is worn out by the 

^^f process of time. 

I DOW introduce the scientific argument of Dr. Bach- 
man, that very profound naturalist. He certainly comes 
to my rescue in the subject under discussion. Few 

I authors of the Japhetic race are disposed to hamlle this 
important question as fairly as Dr. Bacliman: 
" If we." says this venerable prelate, " have not said 
iHifHcient to convince our readers that color is not an 
jlBsential cliarcicteristic in deciding on the human spe- 
Hes, and that 'i'lentity of W\\\, \s \vA axx ft'^'eftV'SN'^ ^aas.- . 
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aclep of race,' we would yet remind them thai almost 
every variety of color is found in each of the five varie- 
ties of Blumenbach, We liave heard some of tbe 
believers in the plurality of Bpecies remarli that the 
only difficulty in tlieir miods in receiving the doctrine 
of tlie Unity, consisted in the existence of the black 
pigment under the skin of the Negro which was absent 
in the white man. We would remind them of the fact 
that there are very dark, if not black, men among all 
the races that are arranged under the Caucasian fam- 
ily. If, as we must all admit, the cuticle or epidermis, 
the outer layer of our common integument, is nearly 
the same in tlie white and colored races, then the rele, 
or malpigliii, or mucosuni, is tlie only seat of human 
color. If, then, the individuals in any branch of the 
Caucasian family are dark colored, they must necessa- 
rily possess this blai-k pigment. Many of the Chinese 
are nearly as fair as our white race, whilst others are 
almost black. Tbe pigment which exists under the 
skin of the mulatto is of aii inlermediafe color between 
tbe white man aud the African. Many of the Caffres, 
in whose veins there runs no biood of the white man, 
arenas we are informed in a conversation with Prof. 
Lichtenstein, who carefully examined them, fully as 
light colored as tlie Portuguese, and possess finer forms. 
We have, then, among the Africans, races where tbe 
black pigment is absent, and we have some among the 
whites where it is present. T\ie aam<i ■mjv.v \i^ ftaid. <s£ 
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the Malays — the same may be said of the American 
Indians, Humboldt, speaking of the fair tribes of the 
Upper Oronoco, says: 'The individuals of the fair 
tribes whom we examined have the features, the stat- 
ure, and the smooth, straight, black hair which charac- 
terizes other Indians. It would be impossible to take 
them for a mixed race, like the descendants of natives 
and Europeans, and they neither feeble nor Albinos.' 
Dr. Morton informs us of other races of Indiana that 
are black, ' the Charruas, who are ahnost black, inhabit 
the fiftieth degree of south latitude, and yet blacker 
Califoruians, are twenty-five degrees north of the Equa- 
tor.' liere, then, we have the white transparent color- 
ing matter, aa well as the black pigment, existing in 
the tribes that Dr. Morton asserta are positively com- 
posed of only one and the same race. It cannot fail, 
therefore, to be satisfactory, at least to him, that color 
cannot be regarded as essentia! in the designation of a 
species, since he quotes and endorses the views of Hum- 
boldt, in reference to white races of Indians, points out 
to us a race almost black, and another still blacker, 
which would be a little blacker than a coal dinld make 
them, and all these, according to hia essay, are of one 
race, originating on our continent. 

"It was at one time supposed that the anatomical 

investigations of Flurons had resulted in proving, 

from the marked and permanent differences in the 

MKiticle existing under the\ii\.e^\i.me^Vo\^fc"«'w^'Si 
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and Negro, that they were composed of different spe- 
cies. At a subsequent period, however, these structures 
in the tegumentary organ*! were investigated by the aid 
of the microscope, by Henle, Schwann, Purkenje, Simon, 
and several other professors of anatomy and physiology 
in Germany, the results of whose untiring labors are 
found in Mnller's Arehiv. between the years 1836 and 
1839. We regret that we have not at jiresent access 
to these papers, and therefore have it not in our power 
to give a synopsis of the several articles. They are 
contained under tlie heads of ' Mikroskopische Unter- 
Buchangen,' ' Ueber die Ausbreitung des Epithelium 
im menschlichen Koerper,' and in several other papers 
whose titles we cannot now recollect. At the period of 
our visit to Berlin, Dr. Henle and others were actively 
engaged in these investigations. Their researches led 
tbera to the conviction that the cells containing the 
black pigment under the skin of the African Negro, 
resembled very closely a structure containing dark col- 
oring matter in the deceased or dead bodies of white 
men. They also discovered that freckles, red blotches, 
etc., on the skin of white persons had their several ori- 
gins in the pigment cells which gave these peculiar 
discolorations to the skin. As far as these investiga- 
tions have been referred to in any of the scientific 
published in Germany that have come to our 
dge for the last ten years, there appears to be a 
loas convi'cffon that Uie OT^a-mt&V ix^^-j-iucea 
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between the skin of the Negro ami the wliite man, or 
any of the races, were utterly insufficient to afFon! even 
an argument in favor of a plurality in species. 
I " The question is often put to us by our opponents, 
^why, if our doctrine be true, the Negro in a succession 
of ages may not change from a blacls to a white man 
in the native country of the latter, and why may not a 
white man, on the same principles, become a Negro in 
Africa? We answer, the races are already es'ablished, 
and as far as experience in other departments of the 
animal creation affords us light on these subjects, vari- 
eties once formed may produce other varieties, or they 
may sink into degeneracy and perish, but they cannot 
again be brought lo the races from which they origi- 
nated ; no breed of cows, horses, sheep, swine or birds, 
have ever reverted back to the original form ; we can 
scarcely doubt that the phenomenon will be the same 
in the races of men. New countries and climates may 
produce varieties among them, but their progeny, even 
though they may be removed to the native homes of 
their predecessors, never revert back to the original vari- 
ety. Like streams that flow onward, like fragments of 
rocks broken from precipices, like metals changed by 
the chemist's art, they exist in other forms; they enter 
into other combinations, but never return to their orig- 
inal sources. 

"If this answer is not satisfactory to our opponents, 

we would ask them, in return, can you, wit bout an amal- 

■Samation, convert the SheUani\iot\'^ ,'Ct\ft^OT^\«a.vs^^s.-^ 
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^^■or the dray horse into the form of the wild Tartarian 
^^P horse by any mode of feeding, training or immigration? 
^^ Can you bring back the Durham cow to the Bostaurus, 
the Merino or large-tailed sheep to Ovis Aries, the Car- 
olina hog to the wild boar, tlie large Bremen goose to 
the original lag goosp, the Aylesbury or East Indian 
duck to the original Anas Boschas, the powter or fan- 
tailed pigeon to the original rock dove, the golden pip- 
pin to the wild Englis-h crab, the Seckel pear to the 
wild iron pear, or the caulifiowLT to the wild brassica 

I in ten thousand years? Permanent varieties put on 
the characteristics and tenacity of species. 
"We perceive, then, that there are operations in 
nature, which are constantly going on before our eyes, 
at which man may cavil, but for which no process of 
reasoning can enable him to assign a satisfactory cause, 
Whilst we are groping in the dark, her laws are still 
uniform and operate in the same unvaried manner from 
the liumblest plant and the minutest insect up to rea- 
I soning man, the highest order iu our world." 

The above quotation, in argument, is profound; in 
logic, unanswerable; in rhetoric, 'perspicuous, and in elo- 

Pquence, Demosthenic. 
No member of the Hamelic branch of (be human 
family can afford to be without the able and scientific 
argumentof this venerable prelate. It sets aside all argu- 
ment against the race touching the ethnological pointa 
^^^ 'ssae, as the reader musl B^e al a ■me>vc.fc'&.\.'ft glance. 
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CHAF»XER II. 



BLACK COMPLEXION OF THE HAMETIC BRANCH 
OI' THE HUMAX FAMILY. 



IiOS 
I will now speiik of the Hamites in general, ami not 
in a particular sense, hence I do not refer to any special 
race lines in this proposition. Dr. Bachman'3 position, 
however, in Chapter I should be remembered. 

The following facta show why certain Africans are 
. black: Dr. Mitchell, of Virginia, in the Philosophical 
^^B Transactions, Note 474, states that the degree of black- 
P^Vsess in the Negro's skin corresponds to the degree of 
* ■ intensity and capacity produced by the heat on its tegu- 
ments. I agree with the Doctor on this point. Again, 
P. Barrere contends that the extreme heat of the cli- 
mate thickens and concentrates thebile, which, flowing 
through the tissues, as in case of jaundice, renders South- 
erners dark, tawny and black. The bile black in Ham- 
ites, according to Santorini and Springer, gives a yel- 
low tinge to the albugineous coats of the eye; finally, 
the "capsules atrabiliares" are larger and more swollen 
than in whites. This position is entirely void of proof, 
hence not entitled to favorable consideration. Lecat, in 
a treatise on this important branch of science, is quite 
An able defender of the above hypothesis. 

And again, I find "the old opinion that the black 
^especially the effect cf temperature ai 
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of living of Negroes lias been adopted by BufToii, Rob- 
erlsoii, Paw, Zimmerman, etc., from the ancient philoso- 
phers," while " Biumenbach attributed the cause of the 
black tinge in Hamites to their humours containing a 
great quantity of carbon, secreted with hydrogen, iu the 
tissue Malphigliii. The oxygen of the air combines 
with hydrogen and forms a serosily which is carried 
away by per?piralion. whilst carbon is deposiled alone 
under the dtnua." A careful invesligation of Lord 
Kaine's Sketches on (lie ffidory of Man, Vol. I, page 13, 
produces this revelation. Meckle's opinion on this 
branch of science '' consists in believing that the com- 
plexion of Negroes is owing lo the black color contained 
in the cortical part of Iheir brain." This opinion seems 
to luck physiological, anatomical, ])hilos'pliical and 
ethnological support from start to finish. As a matter 
of course this opinion, then, sets up this unsupported 
sophistry — " that nerves emerging from their brown 
'medulla oblongata,' and brain, convey such a black 
color to all the body, even to the skin." 

I find that I am in accord with the great apostles of 
ethnological science, at least on (he question in band. 
Hunter, Stanhope, Smith and Zimraei man, whose works 
I have investigated and adopted in part, are in unison 
with the learned Butfon, who in this place " maintaina 
that an atmosphere constantly lieated, especially with 
hot winds, as the Samiel, Kamsin, Harmatlau, which 
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erts of Africa and Australasia, together with a scorch- 
ing suQ, render any vegetable or animal substance dry, 
crisped and brown by carrying away the lympha which 
moistened their organs. On the contrary, cold, prevent- 
ing perspiration, augments the humidity of bodies, which 
serves to render the skin whiter, the hair softer, longer 
and of a lighter color — Danes, Germans, Englishmen 
have light hair; thus, hares, foxes, bears and birds, at 
the North, become white during the winter and colored 
in the summer. Under the foggy climate of some parts 
of Europe, during the long nights of winter, everything 
in nature is faded and withered. The white man be- 
comes leuco-phlegmatic, weak and lymphatic. 

"The patient Dutchmiin atBatavia has a placid coun- 
tenance among ferocious and boisterous Malayans; his 
pale and light complexion contrasts with their tawny 
olive-colored skin, and black and hard hair." 

I present these timely remarks in connection with the 
above quotations : 

"In the hot and barren soils of Guinea and Ethiopia 
we bear of the sun incessantly pouring his scorching 
rays which blacken and wither (if we may use the 
expression) men, animals and plants. TJie hair of the 
Negro is crisped by dessicalion, his skin covered with 
an oily black perspiration, which soils the clothes. 
Dogs, as well as mandrils and baboons, lose their hair; 
their skin, like the snout of these monkeys, is tawny, 
purplish color. Cats, oxen aod ta-^l^iv^a-bx^^Jva 
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The slieep lose llieir suft and white wool, and are cov- 
ered with brown, rmigh hairs. The featliera of fowls 
are of a jet black ; so Bt Mozatnbeco, black hena are 
to be seen whose flesli is also black ; all creatures are 
tiuged with a black color. Herbage, instead of being 
of the soft and lively green of our climate, is livid aud 
black. Plants ore small, ligneous, crooked and shrunken 
by dryness ; Ibeir dark-shaded woods becomes hard, viz., 
Ebony, AspalaUats, Sidorcxyon, ClcrodendTon, a kind of 
negro trees. Tender grass is not to be found, but in its 
stead hard and solid blades; the fruits, as cocoa-nuts, 
etc., are enveloped in a woody brown covering. All 
Sowers are painted in deep and strong colors, sometimes 
violet, or of a black red, like dried blood. Even the 
leaves and stalks are spotted with black, as those of the 
Capsicum, Oestrum, Slrychnoa, Solanum, Apocyjium, etc., 
which denotes them acrid, venomous, stupefying plants, 
so virulent are their principles, and carried to the last 
degree of maturity, by the powerful action of the sun 
and light of the African climate. Indigo and strong 
tinctures are extracted from several of them, viz., the 
Neriam osdepias and other dangerous ' Apocynces.' " 

I COLORINQ BODIES. 

In medical chemistry are to be found, perhaps, those 
principles which serve lo establish the cause of the 
black complexion (hat characterizes a part of the hu- 
man familj. The soluble pigments of the body are 
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f formed from the blood -coloring matter called lifcmo- 
globin, cbanging to liEemalin aud hffimotoidin, and this 
to the biliary pigments, bilirubin and biliverdin, etc. 
Hremalo-globulin, hajmatocrystallin, cruorin, or ery- 
tbroriii, is a crystalline substance of complex composi- 
tion containing ail the elements of albiimeQ plus iron. 
The red corpuscles of the blood contain bjemoglobin. 
This substance is a crystalline solid, not diffusible, of 
red color, capable of existing in two modifications, as 
oxyhremoglobin and reduced htemoglobin, the former 
being scarlet red, and ibe latter purplish. It is soluble 
in water and alkaHne solutions, and insoluble in alco- 
hol and ether. These are distinguislied by means of 
• the spectroscope, Hscmoglobiu changes thus : Theoxy- 
heemoglobin in the tissues gives ofl some of its oxygen, 
And forms hEemoglobin, wbiub in the lungs takes up 
oxygen, and again forma oxybfemoglobiu. The func- 
tion of haemoglobin is to convey oxygen to the tissues. 
Wolff. 

The above principles liave been submitted ; they cer- 
tainly cover the ground. The lack of both time and 
space prevent a more lengthy quotation. Dr. Daltoii 
says: " Melanine. This is the blackisb, brown coloring 
KjEnatter which is found in the choroid coat of the eye, 
lie iris, the hair, and more or less abundantly in the 
[apidermis. So far as can be ascertained, the coloring 
^matter is the same in all these situations. It is very 
i black and brown racea, less. ?a m ^Jm*. 
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yellow and wbite, but is present tu a certaiu extent in 
all. Even where the tinges produced are entirely dif- 
ferent, as for example, in brown and blue eyes, tlie col- 
oring matter appears to be the same in character, aod 
to vary ooly in its quantity and the mode of its arrange- 
ment ; for the tinge of an animal tissue does not depend 
on its local pigment only, but also on the muscular 
fibres, fibres of areolar tissues, capillary blood vessels, 
etc. All these ingredients of the tissue are partially 
transparent, and by their mutual interlacement and 
superposition modify more or less the eflfect of the pig- 
ment which is deposited below or among them. 

" Melanine is insoluble in water and the dilute acids, 
but dissolves slowly in caustic potaesa. lis ultimate 
composition resembles that of hfcmatine, but the pro- 
portion of iron is smaller." 
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; FEATURES. 



^V There is not any chapter in this volume that demanda 
closer attention than the present one, because so much 
has been said about the cljaracteristic features of 
the Hametie branch of the human family in the 
person of the so-called Negro race. In the genius of 
this chapter I hope to discover to its readers such in- 

» formation as will give satisfaction. Truth has nothing 
more atlractive, because of its beauty, than itself. 
It is charged by a certain atithor that the features, 
cbaracteristics, figure and color of the " Negro " species 
are perpetuated in every climate, and that it does not 
undergo a peculiar change as long as it is not mixed 
with any other race. There being, as a matter of eth- 
nological fact, no " Negro race," the above allegation ia 
void for the want of foundation in logic and common 
sense. The basis of all sensible or intelligent argu- 
ments or statements is in the amount of common sense 
and logic that are exhibited. 

The general character and mark of the Ethiopian 
race, as given by naturalist?, says an author of marked 
ability, cannot be received as universal, nor are they 
strictly applicable to the greater number of Negro tribes 
in the highlands of the interior of Africa. These char- 
acters are the skin black, the ba;v Watt w\A.'«wJ^%''i*!*. i 
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skull compresseii laterally, the forelioad low, depressed, 
slanting and oarrow, t!ie cavity of the crauium smaller 
and reduced both in its circuraferenw and in ils trans- 
verse diameters; the eyes prominent; great develop- 
ment of face, and projection towards its lower part ; the 
cheek bones prominent, the jaws narrow, the superior 
incisive teeth oblique, the chin retracted, the nose broad, 
thick and flnt; the lips, particularly the upper one, 
thick and pr. ji^ciing. Tliis is the countenance of the 
Mozambique and Guinea Negroes, but it is not the fea- 
ture of the natives of the highlands of Africa. The 
truth of thi? statement is fully attested by the latest 
African travellers. 

Weak is that argument that has for its hypothesis, 
pr/jadice; for its syllogism, an-oyance, and for its conclu- 
sion, ignorance. The arenas of great authors and grave 
historians invite the ablest, the oldest and youngest 
ethnologists, but their pens must flash nothing but facts 
therein. The spirit of the age calls for ethnologiats 
and archtcologists of the first magnitude, whose words 
can be relied upon because of their great scientific attain- 
menls. If civilization, development and refinement 
are the means by which races are beautified and ren- 
dered useful, then the malicious charge against the 
so-called Negro race is without foundation, since that 
race is susceptible to the same outcome of civilization, 
development and refinement (hat any other race is capa- 
h)a ol receiviag. The ponderous weight of this gra^ 
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^^Hquestion comes out very fully Id this way: Tlie ernau- 
^^K cipatioQ of the so-called Negro slaves in this aodolher 
countries has not only effected freedom for this people, 
but it has started two very grave questions that will cul- 
minate in the future greatness of this same despised race. 
The questions are as follows : Tlie race problem, and 
the National problem. The race problem deals with 
what is commonly regarded as the distinction between 
the so called white and black races. In the light of 
fads already recited, and those that are to be, it is im- 
possible for me to accept or even to entertaiQ the slight- 
est idea that the so-called Negro race is in the least 
inferior to the so-called white race. 



I believe tliat Gjd u^ade of one paltem all living digii, and jct 
the Negro and the white man maj greallj diSer in other traiCa 
than in color. Our iihilowphic historian B.incrort states precisely 
m; belief. He xays: " In will, affliction, intellect, every member 
of the human race is consubsCantial with every other; and no emo- 
tion, paB&ion, or capabihty of one, however base or blesseJ, but 
exislH potentially in every human Boul," 

And the learned Hermann UlricisayB; "Men [not only Negroes] 
regard a coarse license as far more agreeable than subjection to 
law, and the bad more desirable than the good." While a far 
higher authority tella us of a representative people who but 
recently had been " dead in trespasses and in sins; among whom 
also we all had our convereation in timea past in the lusts of our 
flesh, and of the mind;" and also, "that neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor abusers of tbemselvea with mankind, 
nor thieves, nor covelon:", nor drunkards, nor revilera, nor extot- 
1, shaH inherit the kingdom, ol GoA-, ft.Tiiaw.'^'wftX'a "«!"«>»' "^ 
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you, but ye are washed in tlie name of the Lord Jeeus, and by the 
it of ourQod." 

T]iu8 harmonize Bancroft, Ulrici, and St. Paul, in their portrait- 
bf humanity at large of all colors, and all dwelleie on the 
whole earth, 

Consequenily tiie Decalogue ie addreEeeil lo humanity at large. 
To " love God with all the heart Slid Eoul" is required bb much of 
the lowliest African as of the Eoveteigns of science and of song, or 
Ood bad long ago made the distinction. " Thou ebalt not steal " 
ia addressed to kings, potentates, bishops, lawyers, statesmen, and 
merchants, as much as lo the Congo chief or slave, or the Kaiffer 
savage, and for the reason that all are alike eusceptibie of tempta- 
tion, and liable to be templtd to commit the sin; and the sad his- 
tory of the past proves the command to have been equally esGen- 
tial for all peoples. 

Here I am, in justice lo Negio nature, compelled Xq state a 
shameful fact. One of the first inspirations burned into the Negro 
mind, on a change of his teachers, and by thousands of them (not 
men of highest standing), was that their labor for a hundred years 
and more was still unpaid for, and that all they could take of 
every sort it was right to do, as the Israelites had done in a like 
case: and that it was not ours, but theirs, and should be tahen 

" Upon the good old pIhd 

Ttiat lie Eliould t&ke wlio Rtroneest if. 
And ho fiball b^p who can/^ 

El member also the promise of "forty acres and a muie" to 
each Negro. Whose acre? Whose mule? Confiscated planta- 
tions cut up by the bayonet, end the white man's mule, turned 
jver to Sambo. 
In bis cautious communication of comment, on page 84, the 
' Eon. 8. S. Catboun weighs bolh races in a trembling balance, 
' wiih the Negro now down, now up, now on a level, or perhaps 
the white man at slight disadvantage, and says, " It is surprising 
LUiat the Npgro ia not worse than he really ih." 
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In this and all other countries where the so-called 
Negro slaves existed, their condition as slaves was with- 
out moral, intellectual, and even the proper kind of 
spiritual training, and yet to-day they compare favora- 
bly in moral sentiment, intellectual development, and 
religious worship with the best the world over. 

The so-called Negro racej with the same kind of 
treatment and the same amount of education, all things 
being equal, makes the same kind of citizen, if not a lit- 
tle better, than any other race produces. Being highly 
susceptible of any degree of education within the men- 
tal and moral grasp of mankind, I pronounce the race 
equal to any upon the globe. 

The National problem deals with the political status 
of the Hamites. Because the race lacks, generally, 
education, wealth and standing in the commercial 
world, they are discriminated against by the so-called 
white race. 

The justice of their cause has brought thousands of 
their defenders to their aid and consolation. It is in 
the legislative halls of all nations among whom they 
sojourn where this national strife must end; but not 
until their own fervent eloquence and pathetic appeals 
move the hearts of their antagonists to justice, which 
must come sooner or later. 

The lines between the Hamites and the Japhites are 
very sharply drawn, and the cause of it is at once appa- 
int to every careful observer. The bosA?! c^ "Om^-vv:*^ 
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lies in llie honest convictions of both races, lat. Nearly 
every Japhiie has nursed the idea of Hametie inferior- 
ity from his or hc-r mother's breast, and was taught 
' this nonsense in certain schools. 2d. Nearly all Ham- 
' ites know by innate knowledge, and according to the 
parity of reosoniug, that they are the equals of the Japh- 
ites in every piirticular; lliey being suscejjtible of the 
highest order of intelligence and civilization. 

These fiarallel lines on which both races are now 
moving tend to tlie higher development of each, and 
must result in the interest of the two racef, which in 
time to come will find a common basis upon which to 
dwell. 

The development, educational and refinement theory 
levels the Hamites up and the Japhites down to a 
standard common to both peoples, and in thib way the 
acme of both races will reach the destined summit 
together. Tiie glorious period of this magnifieent ex- 
pected end began with the manumission of the Ham- 
Ietic slaves by the Japliites in this and other countries. 
It was a noble stroke of justice when this and other 
nations liberated tlie Hametie slaves, but it was a per- 
fect vindication of their generous character when they 
clothed the ex-slai^es with the power of elective fran- 
chise. This laudable act has no parallel in the history 
of nations, and therefore it deserves the highest com- 
mendation and praise from those who ai'e its happy- 
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Their freedom and elective franeliisement changed 
iheir relation to all civilized governnienia and to every 
community. This change, however, prnducea a fric- 
tion, and this friction is exactly in proportion to the 
Hametic perception of their rights as citizens of the 
countries in wbich they live. To diminish this friction 
their rights must be conceded lo them with less coo- 
tention and in statesmanlike manner. 

The Hamites are aware of the fact that their changed 
relation to the commonwealth in which they live is 
more or less valuable according to : First, their store of 
eommon sense; second, their large amount of acquired 
ability; third, their practical and extensive usefulness; 
fourth, their material wealth ; fifth, their business qual- 
ifications; sixth, their professional standing; seventh, 
their moral infiuence ; eighth, their religious habits. 

The good common sense of the Hamites is an admit- 
ted faci; it was this excellent gift that rendered them 
such valuable slaves, for which the South was perfectly 
willing and very anxious to stake and lose all upoii 
the baltlefield. They were trusty house-servants and 
useful plantation hands; as common sense mechanics 
they changed the wilderness of the South into beauti- 
ful villages, towns and cities. Dr, C. K. Marshall sub- 
tfi this statement: 

WHAT s nAI.T, WH TEACH THE NEOEOES? 

Edwimi W, Blfdeo, LL.D,, a fuU-blocKled Ne^t 
the ripest (SoJioIara of the age, PcciideiAat fefe\KQ%tVi.'-^j»*J«'&-J 
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^^V and Uiuigtfr friim tbe Republic of Liberia lo the Court of St. 
^^V Jftmea, has devoted manj jears to this very question, nnd he tella 
^^1 US that " the inst rum en t for Africa's evangelizatioB must be the 
^^H African himHelf. All attempis of European or other races have 
^^K been failures. The most aucceBsfui Church of tbe past was the 
^^^K AbjBsinian, which was founded bj a native, and wtiose inOuence 
^^H IB felt to the present day." Then be adds this significant remark: 
^^V "Aa to the method of evangelization, all that loaa neceaaarj/ was 
^^^ the simple preaching of Christ's words— Wis nnd nothing more. 
^^V ZTie inhabitants of the interior were eager and willing to be 
^^" tavgkl." This he learned hy traveling among tbem in Africa, I 
may also add that the Wesleyan (Methodist) native Negroes, in 
West Africa, contributed from their own churches last year over 

I thirty thousand dollars for the spread of the gospel among their 
race and people, and they have no costly churches either. Other 
Christian denominations have also reaped like precious fruit from 
the bread cast upon those tvaters; and the same is true of our black 
people at home, so far as the *-' method at evangelization " is con- 
cerned, as thousands of living clergymen and laymen can teetity. 



Rev. C. K. Marshall, when speakiug of the educa- 
\ tion of the Hamites, saya : 

)P THE HEQBO. 



^ And: 

If 



education is not to be overlooked; but then there is 
nothing in the multiplication table nor in geometry to correct 
morals; nor in astronomy to increase the durability of the mar- 
bond; aud while the public school is inadequate to the neces- 
sities of the dark race, they are nevertheless the chief beneficiaries 
of the system. He, however, goes In for a Church school. All 
right. Still, listen : " It is a heartless thing to blame the Southern 
whites for not doing that which, had they been twice as numerous 
«T)d twice as rich, would still have been far beyond their means." 
And yet he very emphatically blames Mr, John F. Slater, of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, for bestowing a million of dollars for the edu- 
of tbe Negro, and adds: " If my understanding of the dit- 
1 of that gift be correct, U mig\it olmost usiKeil hare heeM 
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thrown into the sea." The understanding of the Duutor is correot. 
Mr, Slater did not intrust the money to Ms " disposition :" but a 
more judicioue, catholic, wiee, and beneSuent beBtovrmsDt, "if 
I underetand the disposition of that gift," was never made for the 
"benefit of the Negro." The animue of the Orator's chagrin may 
perhaps be found in the closing paragraph of the Tucker- Williams 
letter: "O send over and help us! The colored people are very 
tired of the past! The Bibles, Prayer-books, and Cfttechiems are 
doing a good worh, but so much more might be done witb more to 
do with " (?). 

"Tired of the past f" It would be refreshing to hear those good 
ooloredmenexplain.allby themselves— no wriliogput before them 
to sign, to please the ove rah ado wing digoity, nor suits of clothes 
to distribute — just those few words; Tired of the past ! " Prayer- 
booka " for the unlettered milliona of plantation Negroes ! Next 
would have possibly been a Breviary. Ah, Mr. Slater, you should 
have taken counsel of the wise. Nobody escapea the Dttmascus 
tdade of our theological NegrophilisC. 

I wish I could find another heart and purse of the Slater mold 
luid dimensions, as ready " to help the lowly living"— not that I 
wish to handle so grand a sum, but I think that I could tell biin 
where and how to place it, so that, in still another line of useful- 
ness, it might be of equal adcantage in improving the dark race 
to the end of the ages. 

But the colored schools, so patronized and so numerous, as we 
ore informed, were clothed with the azure hues of an enchanting 
romoteneas yet to be overcome, Alaal the speech, as we learn, baa 
closed the temples of knowledge, 

"Nor left a wreok behln<l." 

Consider, now. that for some fourteen or fifteen years past these 
"Unique" achools have been kept up, and for some five of these 
years under the immediate supervision and tuition of Dr. Tucker, 
who tells the world that the Negroes have been badly taught 
hitherto:andyetwhati8thesadfruitof his own teachings? Here 
is biscoafession, made only a few weeks since. Hee.c-. "MllVui. 
Ha in dBBcrihaWj- pathetic. ' * Tliepal\\08 ol S.Xiaifilvwfiis:^''''''^ 



Other r<«llii)[it wiien the; go out from this rer; Dieeiing to CDmiiiit 
waatia din, U> utrAl B HyniDB) perhaps, or carry home aome sticks 
from % neightvir'a wood-pllo, nr to rob my hen-roost {7). Expe- 
riences of tliis sort discoiirtiita tnuBt while jieople from labr>riiig 
sniont; them, anil often disuouragen me. In faot, we have iieen 
obliged to gixe up trying to keep chickenn at the rectory od account 
of the eorutwnt »tealing».' Some uf Ibuee mgat eager to luam. 
uid niiwt full i>r pIouH talli, are moat notorious and Bkillfal 
tbieTBS." Why did not the rector autid for "warm tints," and 
deooraitve aitruclions. and an lioneBtj^- in spiring organ, eooner? 
or, better otill, he might have taught them to "get religion" 
through tlie power of tiie Holy nboat, and how to live as " new 
creatures " tiy the grace of Ood. 

The above excerpt is a fair and timely declaration of 
a long suppresaed (ruth in regard to the Hamites. 

Now it is pJainly to be sten that their susceptibility 
of an acquired educalion is ineaaured; First, by their 
anxiety to learn, and their anxielj' to learn is and 
should be int^asured by the number they have attend- 
ing schools aud colleges — for example, in the South 
alone, there are 25,530 Hfimelic schools, in which are 
to be found 2,250,000 Hamites receiving daily instruc- 
tion ; there ;ire 20,000 Haraetic teachers; there are 150 
schools for :'.dviinced education ami sovcu colleges ed- 
ministcred by Hametic presideuts and facitllies. Of 
these presidents three are ex-slaves. 

The A, M. E. Church makes the following showing 
on the educational work for the race : 
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EGt'APlTtLATION, STC. 

SchouL-i - - 3B 

TeacherH _ _. 136 

SliidenlB 4.149 

Total GmJuales.-- _ - 870 

TutalMontha per Year 314 

Value of a?hool Property ....(^SOa.liBO 00 

SchoolDebts 37,050 50 

While the foliowing amounts bnve heon raised by the Church 
during the Quadretmium for eduCBilion: 

1888 - .- _8 38.633 aa 

1880 53,234 98 

^H 1890 80.114 17 

^H 1891 B9.05G 37 

^H Total 1265.038 74 

^^H "A nation is truly being born in a Any." laa. Ixvi, 8. 

^^V Princes will soon arise out of Egypt." P^a. Ixvii, 31. 

^^H As laborers, the Hmtn'tis have always been and are 

^^^now the lever and the fulcrum of Southern wealth; 

^^Rrithout their briiwny arms, their iron constitutions, 
their indomitable will, llieir elastic patitice, and their 
characteristic faithfuliiesp, ihe South could have never 
risen so rapidly into the business and commercial cir- 
cles of the civilized world. They champion to-day as 
laborers the Eden iields of the western hemisphere; 
their practical and extensive usefulness throughout this 
region is far beyond human power to estimate. Unlike 
foreign laborers, they can be depended upon under all 
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The natural wealth which they have accumulated 
wittiin the last tliirty-one yeari provQ? them worthy of 
the elective fraiiuliise canferred upon them, and t!)e 
prodigious amouut of $15,767,747 given by the people 
of the North and $37,371,678.24 raised by direct t^xes 
out of the people of the Soulh for educational purjioses, 
of which the Ilamile^ have received the benefit of 
about one-half of the last figure. 

The business qualitication of the Hamiteg is what ia 
now being severely tested. Their way to the front 
in this particular has to be worked by dint of perse- 
verance. The lack of experience in this field of indus- 
try has rendered the toiling Hamites therein timid and 
even full of doubts. Opposition from those who now 
monopolize this field, of course, arises from race preju- 
dice. The Hamites have not proven themselves as pro- 
lific in this branch of trade as they have in some others. 
Nevertheless I present you the vanguards of the race 
along this line of progress : 

" Rev. A. ti. D.ivis, of Raleigh, N. C, in an address at 
the North Carolina Colored Agricultural Fair, said, in 
reference to the Negro's progress, this, among other 
things: 'Scan, if you will, the long line of eight mil- 
lion Negroes as they march slowly but surely up the 
road of progress, and you will find in her ranks such 
men as Granville T. Woods, of Ohio, the electrician, 
mechanical engineer, manufacturer of telephones, tele- 
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Pbiladelpliia, the coal-dea!er ; Henry Tanner, the artist; 
John W, Terry, foreman of the iron and fitting depart- 
ment of the Chicngo West Divisioa Street Car Company : 
J. D. Baltimore, engineer, machinist, and inventor, of 
Washingtan, D. C; Wiley Junes, of Pine EiofF, Ark., 
the owner of a street car railroad, race-track, and park; 
Kichard M. Hancock, foreman of tlje pattern shops of 
the Eagle Works and Manufacturing Co., and draughts- 
man; John Bhick, t!ie inventor, whose inventions are 
worth tens of thousands; W. C. Atwood, the lumber 
merchant and capitalist.' " 

Touching the wealth of the Hamites, the following 
quotation speaks for itself: 

THE SHABK OF THK NKQHO, 
"The value of the property owned by Negroee io the United 
States is said Xa amount Io $363,000,000, very near half of which 
ia beld bf ro^identH of the Southern States, although much prop- 
erty is held by them in the Middle States and the States along the 
Ohin river. Louisiana is the Siatn in which the grpatest amount 
of property ia held by negroes, the atnount being ^16, 100,636; 
next cornea Teaas with $18,010,545; the States of New York and 
Pennsylyania follow next with $17,400,750 and «15,300.M8; fifth 
comes MissiHsippi with $13,400,313; sixth South Carolina with 
tl2,5OO,O00; North Carolina seventh with $11,010,853; Georgia 
eighth with $10,416,330; Tennessee ninth with $10,400,311, and 
Aiabamik tenth with tU. 300,125. Theee figures undoubtedly indi- 
cate that the Negroes are gathering LogetLer a fair share of ths 
products of industrious toil, and iheae facta and figures will 
undoubtedly be u.'^ed tia the most powerful arguments against any 
interference with the South, simply on the idea of leaving well 
enough alone." 
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And yet their piogress on this line is comm end able. 
Tbey have banks of their own in Florence. S. C; Ricli- 
mond, Va.; Washingtou, D. C; Binningljam, Ala., and 
Chattanooga, Tenu, The value of the crops of the 
Hamites in 1889 amounttd lo $900,000,000. This was 
a splendid basis for a big and successful business among 
the race. If they had had a great leader and an expert 
teacher in the business and mercantile world, instead of 
being worth to-day $263,000,000 ihey would he worth 
five times that amount. The progress of the Hamites 
in the professions is remarkable. As instructors, wher- 
ever they have been given a fair and equal chance to 
test their ability, they have excelled in their calling. 
For example, such educators aa J. G. Mitcliell, A. M., 
J. W. Morris, A. M., LL. D.,T. A.Saxon, A. M„ LL. E., 
J. H. Golan, A. M,, J. G. Price, A. M., John R, Hawkins, 

A. M., D J. Jordan, A. M., LL. B., C. C. Sett, A. M., 
C. H. Jones, W, A. Clark, A. B., J. R Shortei', A. M., 
W. H. Randolph, A. M,, J. W, Byrd, C. H. Binum, A. 
B., A. J. Jimerson, A, M., LL. B., B. T. Washiiigton, A, 
M., W. 8. Scarborough, LL. D., A. M., Geo. W, Prealau, 

B. D., J. B. Plumeau, F. L. Cardoz.i, A. M., J. A, Wal- 
je, A. M., B. VV. Arnett, Jr., Thomas H. Juckson, 0. G. 
larrett, A. M., LL. B., E. E. Smith, Miss II. Q. Brown, 
,. M., and thous.inds of others. 

As lawyers, they have acquitled themselves so nobly 

\ every court in this country that it is no longer a 

I of their ability to grapple wiUi the subtle 
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science of law, but what caii be done to limit their 
progress. Again, for example, such lawyers as J. M. 
Langston, T. A, Starker, George H. White, R. W. WiL 
liamson, E. A. Johnson, W. J. Whipper, J. E. O'Hara, 
T. Mc. Steward, A. M., LL. B., R. T. Greener, A. M. 
LL. B., J. B. Edwards, S. J. Lee, S. J. Bampfield, A.M., 
Hon. J. H. Smythe, LL. I>. There are now two hun- 
dred and fifty Hametie lawyers in this country. 

As physicians, every known disease of the human 
family has been skillfully treated by them, and wher- 
ever it was possible for a cure to be etfected they have 
brought it about, and have thus placed themselves on 
record, not as quacks, but as men well versed in the 
science of medicine. For example, the following emi- 
nent physicians are named: Robt. Pervis, C. M. Cargil, 
C. C. Johnson, T. A. Walton, W. D. Crum, J. C. McCIen- 
nan, W. H. Johnson, J. A. Robersou, W. H. Thompson, 
L. A. Scruggs, George W. Stoney, W. L. Lassiter, C. C. 
Felts, C. T. Shaffer, J. T. Williams, M, T. Pope, T. M. 
Mas3, R. H. Bryant, R. A. Renalls, J. E. Dellinger, A. M. 
Moore, W. H. Hughes, M. Auston, and hundreds of 
others whose names are not at my command at this 
time. And dentist, R. J. Macbeth. In this profession 
there are seven hundred and forty Hamites in the United 
States. 

In the science of government, where the Hamites have 

been allowed to exercise it, uninfluenced by Japhetic 

demagogues, the intelligent and edMcated Hamitea have 
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^^^P dose far better (.ban was expected of them in this couq- 

^^H try by their most sanguine friends. 

^^B They have produced able statesmen, eloquent speak- 

^^M ers and wise debaters in State legislatures and even in 

^B the national halls of Congress. Again, for example, 

such statesmen and speakers like R. B. Elliot, Fred. 

Douglas, R. H. Cain, B. K. Bruce, J. R. Lynch, J. C. 

Dancy, Hon. H. P. Cheatham, T. T. Fortune, Hon. 

P. B. S. Pinchback, Robert Smalls, Thomas E. Miller, 

Hon. H. R. Revels, J. M Langston, Jos. Rainy, and Hon. 

George W. Murray. In politics they are up with all the 

^^ leading questions of the day, be they within the narrow 
^^1 confiDes of State or within the broad and extensive bor- 
^H ders of the United States. They know what laws are 
good and how to appreciate them, and they know what 
laws are unjust discriminations against tbem and how 
to work for their repeal, even though their votes that 
are polled for that purpose are not honestly counted. 

In the skilled tactics of war they have proven them- 
selves the equals of the Japhites. In courage, fortitude, 
durability aud agility on the battlefieids in tiie late war 
of the rebellion, and that, too, without the least sign of 
trepidation, the Hamites proved themselves soldiers 
worthy of the highest encomiums, as the United States 
war records attest. There were 200,000 Hamites in the 
Union Army who were willing and ready to die for the 
perpetuation of the nation. Their patriotism has but 
jcjuals, and certainly no sui^enoTO. (^^e& " ?^Vs*:}v 
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History of the Negro Ritee in America," by Prof. I 

JohuBou, LL. B.) 
When all ihe other sturdiest characteristics o 
\ race will have (iisappeared, when its greatest geniuses 
' one by ono will have ended their mortal career and 

then drop their lifeh'ss remains inio the elysian shades 
' of the departed deiid, and when their earthly-won glory 
I after glory has been swept away by the ravages of time, 
I this record, like the everlasting liills, will abide forever. 
The intelligent religious habits of this race have ever 
[ been, and are now, on the increase, aa the following facts 
\ will prove : 

1. Their power to organize and to perpetuate organ- 
I ization is clearly and fully demonstrated in the exist- 
I ence of the A. M. E. and A. M. E. Z. churches, which 
I are not myths, but living realities. 

2. This proves Llmt the Hsimelic idea of God, Hie 
I character, and how He is to be adored, is not vague, but 

intelligent and full of Ciiristian harmony, pathos and 
religious ferver. 

3. They know that the basis of the Christian religion 
lies in sound practical morality, and this is what the 

t leaders and educators of the race are constantly incul- 
cating into tlie youth. Dr. 0. K. Marshall makes the 
following remarks: 
OREATLY TO THBIR CREDIT. 
An. 
: 



Among the nolabln facte in the history of the colored 
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deep poverty for tho building of ho many cheap chai>els, I tbink 
I epeali not too atrongly when I say they have built and paid for 
sevei-ul thousand of them — thrpe tho tiaand certain ly^i a the South- 
ern States. Very few of them have cost le?H than $400, and from 
that aura a!i tlie way up to $10,000 and 1(13,000. Tlieje are seventy 
counties in my Stale, and they average aome four chapels to each 
county — I might aay aix to eath, I presume the average would 
be still greater in several of our States, They have as a people, 
unaided, spttnt out of their merger earninge several million dollars 
for chapels, besides all the other expenses iacident to the mainte- 
nance of public worship, Sabbath-echools, and innumerable little 
matters of repair, alteration, improvement, picnics, etc. With 
the aid of judicious men I have come to the conclosioD that the 
Negroes have spent for the promotion of the matters referred to 
not less than three million dollars. Very judicious and intelligent 
citizens tell me I am still under the sums raised and used for the 
purposes indicated. All this shows the tendency of affairs among 
them, and demonstrates the necessity of giving them every possi- 
ble aid and support by economists, patriots, statesmen, and Chris- 
Ethiopia at our door is stretching out her hands unto God, 
and in the ears of all true men the bells strike the hour of oppor- 
tunity. 

And whatever criticism may be iniide upon the "cheap chapels" 
.built by the ex-slaves within the past eighteen years, it must be 
B&id to their credit that, though they are comparatively cheap, 
they are very numerous, comfortable and cleanly. In many of 
our towns and larger cities they have built rather costly churches 
Adding " warm tints, and decorating" them at a cost ranging from 
%l ,000 to $30,000, and I doubt if our white people have expended 
aa much money in repairing and in building new churches in the 
same number of years. 

A thousand cheap chapels, with good and godly preachers of 
their own color, under proper conditions, would do this people 
more good than if St. Peter's of Rome, St, Paul's of London, York 
Uinsler, or Trinity of New York, were bj miracle translated to 
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^H The lecturer tells us that the Negro believee in witcfacralt and 
^tmndry old-fashioned g:oblin tales, which one might cbMiloUj 
hope the white people, at least, had Bnailj discarded. Then he 
gaye: "The vreaviag of spells upon enemies, the carrjing of 
oharme, the trust in various inc&ntatioDS, were tniugled in a 
most inextricable way with love for Ood and trust in Christ. I 
could give many instances of this occurring from time to time 
withiu my knowledge dovm to the present year." He believes 
tbeee are " the remnants of African devil-worship," still exerting 
" a stronger influence upon the race than any other force what- 
ever, moral or physical." "There was [and there is. of course, 
"down to the present year"] the worship of God by their lips, in 
prayers and hymns, but the practical worship, in (ear of oonsB' 
quences and acta of propitiation, was of the devil." Tranaoendent 
hypocrisy! Swallow it who can! 

Slill, I admit the race, as such, believes in signs, omens, dreams, 
fortune-telling, incantations, prognostics, and a nameless batch of 
nonsensical theories about days and times, and the doing or not 
doing certain acts thereon for luck, or love, or success in sailing, 
planting, fishing, moving, and the like, to the end, or rather to 
the white man's revered and ever-present palladium, the indis- 
pensable horse-shoe! 

But for downright superstition — faith in omens, charms, signs, 
and incantations, and as often mixed with religious worship as 
among the Africans; refined it may be by science, polished by 
literature, dignified by ecclesiastical affinities; observed by Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and skeptics, in one form or another — I com- 
mend you to the vjhUe people o{ Austria, Germany, England, Ire- 
land, Spain, Italy, Mexico, aud the great Americas. Their name 
is legion, and they seem to have sprung from a cross between a 
frenzied crank and a paralytic idiot. True, the superetitionH of 
the Negro race, like their forefathers, need a little more clothing 
to make them attractive, but in common sense, logic, truth to 
nature, experience and providence, they are very little inferior to 
those of the superior race. The difference ia chieil; in dress and 
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decoration. The superfltkiuuH always adorn tbeinliviniiies.fairieH, 
and fetiches, iti the habilimentti of their owii peculiar culture, but 
the idol ie the same. N<-gro Donaense of thia cl&as is African, and 
only African, 

But the white man haa ransacked the vocabularies of all races, 
tongues, peoples, and ages, to find out the vagrant lunacies of 
their superatitiona and to discover the pfficiont charm, the magic 
art, the sacred amulet, the weird conjuration, bj which to effect 
the ends deemed of vital importance in the aSairs of life.* Avail- 
ing Ibemselves of these abounding stores, if possible they have 
outstripped the Negro in this undignified ethnical folly, patting 
Bcieace, reason, and Ciiucasion blood to a perpetual shame, to say 
nothing of Christianity. Do not ladies of refinement. Church- 
women of the Doctor's own Communion (?), and gentlemen, too, 
consult fortune-tellers, gypsies, and sorcerers? Could I not t^ll of 
some in the diocese of his own bishop, moving iu the highest plane 
of fashionable devotion, who have, "down to the present year, 
mingled in a most inextricable way with love for &ad and trust 
in Christ" the sheerest, baldest, most Ch rist- dishonoring super- 
atitioQB? 

" Thus Qod with Idols lu their wortMp Joined."— Jfi2 ton. 

It might do smk Christians aome good to study the twentj- 
ninth homily of that famous old Elizabetlian book of Church 
Homilies, so rich in practical religion, and so full of rebukes of 
superstition. 

Once, from home, I saw one of America's learned juristii, when 
turning back to attend to a forgotten duty, pause and deliberately 
deecrihea circle on the sidewalk with the toe i.f his right foot, Bt>d 
epit in the ring, to prevent bad luck, aa I (ras told upon inquiry 
oT my companion. He also worshipped under warm tints, decora- 
tions, etiu I read of a greut general who, marching his troops 
from cump to the rescue of bis home from his country's iuvader, 
suddenly ordered a return to camp becnuae a fox had crosaed the 
highway, an omen of bad luckt A white man, tool 
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Frid&; seems to be the holiday sac red to the worship ot&Mardi 
Qrae divinity, the piDiiacle of tranBcendentel nonaenBe, the irrs- 
tional literature of trhoee shrinea, il written up. would challenge 
the shelves of the Bodleiaa Library. All these are purely Cau- 
caaian — the HimBiest tiSimpa anil thtt most unkempt vagabonds of 
an an ti -Christian iiuaginatioD. Wh«re now is any margin for the 
Negro? Thus from the holy graJl to the conaecrated charm, cover- 
ing a psrentheeiB of many centuries, the white people have been 
studying auspices, astrology, myths, fetiches, bird flights, ruDoiDg 
foxes, dancing rabbits, social and prophetic rata, and holding In 
solemn reverence the stupid oracles of the savants of insane 
asylums. Now, in this year of our Lord, we are gravely told, as 
an evid<-nce of the fearful task of tiding the African over the shal- 
lows of his sad voyage toward a better estate, that be is vet; 
"superstitious." Very like white folksl 

I have seen a flock of gluttonous vultures, freeh from the ban- 
quet of a festering carcass, alight upon a tree of ripening fruit, 
which, though beautiful and delicious, they spurned and eoiled. 
Their perch was brief, by no means desirable, but not alarmingly 
damaging. Oentle ahowers and sunshine soon restored the tree 
to sweetness and purity again. To the same tree came the spores 
of a parasite, and unostentatiously insinuated themselves nnder 
its receptive bark, The mistletoe grew, flourished, and spread ils 
green foliage from branch to branch, and the tree perished of the 
devouring leech. lu like manner have I seen scoffers at sacred 
things intrude their atheistic theories and blasphemous cant, and 
breathe their poisonous eshalations over '■ whatsoever was lovely 
and of good report.'' " But they passed away, and lo! they were 
not.'' A refreshing shower "from the presence of the Lord" 
renovated and sweetened all the place again. But to the same 
families, not of African descent, came the raven-winged spores of 
godless superstitions, spirit-rapping, religious charms, fetiches, 
Friday myths, fortune. telling, witchcraft, spells, and an endless 
jargon of meaningless platitudes alike insulting to God, degrading 
to Christianity, and at eternal war with Providence, as well as 
mMoireoC to science and granite sense, TSot can \.\\B-s,\t t^set- 
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ished, fail, like the inBatiable mietletoe, to destroy ever j vostige of 
true spirituality and vital godliness. 

Indeed, they are more damaging, as they are mote disgraceful, 
to & ChriBtiau civilization thau all the stale and threadbare repe- 
titions of apostates, scotfers, aud mockers of God and bis people, 
What else ia it but mocking God in another form ? 

What is the acceptance of such doctrines and teachings but set- 
ting at naught the divine sovereignty, and the divine assiduity in 
watching the falling sparrow; multiplying the drops of oil in the 
widow's cruse, and the dust of Hour in the bin, by " Him whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom; who upboldeth all that fall, 
and raiseth up all those that be bowed down?" To store the mind 
with such heathenish and diabolical trumpery is to provoke the 
supreme and all>merciful One, for it dishonors and degrades bim, 
He has proclaimed bia law to colored and nncolored alike, against 
these things. See Deut. zviii. 10-13: " There eball not be found 
among you anyone * * * * that useth divination, or an ob- 
server of times [Fridays and similar days for such reasons], or an 
enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a uonsulter with familiar 
apirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer, For all that do these things 
are an alximinatiun unto the Lord.' These words were originally 
uttered, not to the African, but to the white race, and now to all. 
For one, I do not believe the American pulpit can discuss a more 
fmitfnl source of evil, sin and shame than the enthrallment of 
tiieir people by the multitude of these all-pervading aupetstitions. 
They are parasites which eat out the energy and drink up the life 
of thousands of barren fig-trees all unnoticed by the spiritual 
arborator or the Sabbath sermon. But when a small fl.ock of raven- 
one and ill-tempered vultures, from some loathsome rookery, perch 
for a transitory and comparatively harmless visit on a flourishing 
fruit-tree, all the land resounds with gongs, horns, drums, firz- 
eraekerg. and the flapping of scare-crows, to dislodge and banish 
them, ae if some hitherto unheard of phenomenon had disclosed 
the signs of the near approach of the linal dissolution of the 
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THB GBAND REHEDY. 

Not j€t hav we reaobed tbe puiot, where we vaut to consider 

iona about the religion of the Negro, but as far as we have 

I gone the reader will surely admit that the Doctor huauucuvered a 

It fearful eaae of moral leprosy, But what does be offer as a ' 

remedy for it? He thinks he has discovered au infatlibte catholi- 

, more potent than tlie wav ea of Jordan or the wondera of the | 

BSl 

First, then, you are to put aside " cheap chapels — the Negroes 
I already have cheap chnpets of their owu; cheap plans will do 
I no good whatever. No, cheap things are useless." You must 
\ build cathedral churches— that is the idea. " Make the church 
[ attractive, vxtrm in tint, decorated, so as to please the Negro's 
( love of color and form. Give to it a good organ — not a melodeon, 
but a good cftwrefi orpan. Let the service be full and rich with 
choral song, and plenty of it. These things will be irresistibly 
ATTRACTIVE to them." Then a school. What a panacea for the 
deadly evil that has tillt'd the world with sin and woe and weep- . 
ing for thousands of years, while heaven and earth have been laid 
under tribute to obtain a reliable balm, a demonstrable rest<irative. 
Not the Cross, but an ecclesiological charmi Not " repentance 
toward GoJ, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ," but decorated, 
tinted, costly, and irresistibly attractive churches and church 
organs. 
I This is 90 original! But no ; am I not too fast ? Look over the 
■ ages past, and see. Did costly temples and gods in matchless 
I marble, or a ritual of solemn pomp, and ceremooials of the moat 
r "attractive" and spectacular grandeur, reform the morals of 
Greece? They were captivated by therhythmin strains of orohee- 
trsl music. Did it inspire them with a love of virtue? Did it 
restrain their passions, suppress Ucentiousness. or expel the pro- 
pensity to lying and theft? They were a people of "forms, and 
despised cheap chapels." They built for the goiia, and they built 
for the ages. But theft was the chief amusement of their gode, 
Aod Ibe philosophy of stealing the glittering fibpr of their my thol- 
[fcr. They were not Negroes. No; Oiuj cQ-nA*.\WiV,ei VVa virtel- 
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leotnial eni.broDement of humaDity. Yet stealing, tying and bj-poc- 
risy so prevailed that prieata, philosophers and gods rioted in such 
debaucbmeiit and excessea that, hud they been enacted at our 
capital, a Negro mayor, with a deep stsnae of the shame of derogat- 
ing from the dignity of his ofSce, might have read ttie riot act to 
the bacchanals and OlympJAD hocdlucoe, dispersing them by the 
batons of a bluHbing African cooetabuiarj, or havnesHed them in 
the chain-gang to work out a penalty for violating the public 
peace. Timbuctou* was probably a great city when Pericles 
walked the streets of Athens. The African city Htill Qourishee, 
but where ia Athena? Vice dug her grave. Fiii) talents were 
stamped upon her brow, and she hid them in the tomb of the 
Capulety. Timbiict03 put one talent 1o active use, and many tal- 
enta are her reward ; ainful, yet yearning for the better status. 
While we are in Africa, allow me to make another inquiry. 

If magnificent churches and attractive music can blanch the 
Ethiope and brine hie alienated nature nearer to Oi>d, how does it 
happen that the mountains of that " Dark Continent," too lofty 
for the eagle's peroh, with the fountains, rills, cascades and thun- 
dering cataracts, blending their wonders of a divine architecture 
with the ceaseless autht-'ras of melodious waters, abasing the pride 
of St. Peter'p, M'lan, Cologne and St. PauFa, in aplendor and 
music — why do they not inspire high religious sentiments, and 
help the humble missionary in his task of planting the image of 
Christ in the souls of the natives ? Yet there, where nature sur- 
passes art, and laughs at the Angeloa, the Wrena, the Handels, 
the Mendelasuhns, and the makers of stained glasfl, with their 
" warm tints and attractive decorations," it is still true that the 
"naturalmanreeeivclhnotthe things of the Spirit of Ood,beeaiiae 
(hey are spiritually discerned," nor by scenic and spectacular dis- 
plays, beyond the capacity of " cheap chapels " to unfold, or even 
the temples of Giod's own construction and decoration to effect, 
■■ hut by my Spirit sailh the Lord." 

■B7 another name. 
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^^1 Nor do I belicTe thai gr«at ecclesiastical organizati 
^1 produo^d an; better rMults with their cathedral 

■rt and orDumentation. Europe is everywhere bulwarked with 
aatonishing superatnictureB. which, to an American e;e, seem to 
b&ve been revelations of maKnificenoe or the handiwork of God 
rather than of men, Vast multitudes assemble in their navee. 
There the gnudy courtesao displays her meretricious and alluring 
btandishmenls, as little impressed bj the pomp of medisvalarl 
and orchestral anthems as would be the erring colored Mias, with 
her bsb; in her arms in a " cheap chapel." b? the absence of all 
the attractions of "color and form." There one may see the shabb; 
superfluities uf mere numbers, the stolidly ignorant, the unwashed 
latEaroni, the solemn brigand, the hypocritical thief, the seed; 
tramp — all kneeling and facing the last incarnation, <ret gazing 
furtively around in scenes of bewildering beauty, or looking list- 
lessly upon pictures of the Crucitizion, or the Last Judgment, that 
flU the well-instruoted mind wiih sacred emotions ; or with eyes 
devoutly fixed upon the angelic host that dwells in the arching 
dome in frescoed captivity; so devouti yet with their deft and 
nimble Angers searching the pockets of their worshiping comrades, 
. plotting new raids, laying new schemes for plunder, and finding 
li'Sewarts of deception; and they are not Negroes! No, not one. 
b And those " solemn temples " " are irresistibly attractive, warm in 
Itint, decorated, so as to please the love of color and form." 

Besides, thej have, " not melodeous," peculiar to " cheap chap- 

" but cathedral organs; aod such muHJcI " The service is full 

"and rich with choral song" and antiphonal churueee, whose ryth- 

c strains sound tike " the voice of many waters." 

Still, petit larceny goes on, and the brigand selects his victiois, 

and hypocrisy and devotion commingle, and superstition reigns. 

And even there the warmest tints, streaming through the stained 

glass of saintly windows, from the very forms and faces of the 

' apostles, the holy Virgin, and the Lord himself, upon the multi- 

tedebelow, fail to correcttheir morals, to make them truth-loving 
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and honest, traosparent and sincere, or lo encourage cleaDlinesa, 

or a decent respect either for themeelves or mankind. 

I honor the memories of the brave, nincere and worthy men that 
built and adorned those massive and attractive structureB. They 
conceived thai such agencies would prove " irresistibly attractive" 
to the ignorant, the vulgar, the weary and downtrodden, to whom 
" cheap plana and cheap chapels " had proved a complete failure. 
Alast what a disappointment. 

Bat after all, "the lying and pilfering Negroes," with their 
alt^fed emotionahiess, hypocrisy and false religion, follies and 
miBdemeanora — the great majority of whom never saw any other 
than cheap chapels and very rarely even a melodeon^laken 
together, six million of them, they are incomparably superior to 
the stolid, brutalized, ignorant, cringing, unwashed masses of 
white people which gather at various seanons in those UDHurpaesed 
temples of religion (?). And, truth toeay, " cheap plans and cheap 
chapels "are to-day the crying need of the very cuuntriea and 
cities where elaborate and costly teraplra of worship do moBt 
abound. 

When John Wesley, of precious memory, turned his bat'k upon. 
Oxford, and York, and Oanterbury, and St. Paul's, and went down 
to the neglected people and built cheap cbapeta, "he builded 
greater than he knew;" and the result has been, aa Paul once said, 
" like life from the dead," And his voice, in those undecorated, 
plain chapels, on the hill-side, in the church-yard and cemetery, 
when driven from his own pulpit, sounded like the challenge of a 
resurrection trumpet; and twenty-five million souls have risen up 
and rally as Methodists to-day, in obedience to its solemn and 
awakening appeals. Nor is it unnoteworthy that neither the 
Great Teacher nor his apostles seemed to have bestowed one 
thought upon the notion that a sumptuous ecclesiotogy would 
prove the chief weapon in a spiritual warfare, and the efficient 

B of grace, when from all other measures "failure I 
resulted " in saving souls. 
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The Reverend Doctor tells U3 the NegrtM's " were tavght that 
) 'gtt rdigion' by some process of conviction and con- 
version. " Hb who "got religion therefore gotaaense of God's 
love for him, a.nA'^vn thenceforward free, so far as any moral law 
orffuilt WOB concerned." Two things demand notice here, Oneia 
the statement about getting religion; the other on being free from 
the moial law, an a reault of having " got reiigion." A.t preaent 
let us consider this freedom from guilt while living in open sin by 
Negro GliristianH. 

This is B. hirutical ductrine known to theologians as Antinomian- 
ism. It was spawned in Oermaay, and fathered by the Rev. John 
Agrioolu ovi;t three hundred years ago, and waa imported into 
England, making converts in every Church, the Established or 
Episcop Filial I with the rest, andamong the ablest and most learned 
of the clergy of the time. Oxford Univenity waa taiiiled with the 
poison, and '.' found among ita divines powerful defenders. The 
doctriue as then stated was this: " That the elect cannot fall from 
grace nor forfeit the divine favor; the wicked actions iheycommit 
are not really sinful, nor are to be considered aa ioblatices of their 
violation o/ fAe divine Zau; and that consequently they have no 
occaaion either to oonftS'i their aina or to breah them off by repen- 
tance. It ia one of the e^ aential and distinctive characters of the 
elect that they cannot do anything that i» ditpleoiivg to Qod." 

A very eminent Episcopal divine, a scholar of Eton. Oxford, and 
Oambridge, taught in his sermons that " thennaof the elect were 
SO imputed to Christ as that though he did not commit them yet 
they became actually hia tranagreaBions, and ceased to be tkeirg." 

When GonacienticiuB persons, regarded as of the favored class, 

came trembling under a sense of guilt to consult him, what did 

he tell them ? " To repent, and break off their aina by righteouB- 

nesa?" No, not he. But that " it is but the voice of a lying spirit 

the heartB of heUevera that aaith tbej have yet sin waatieg their 

and lying thereon aa a burden too heavy to be borne." 
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Look at thp teacher, Ibeu at the taught! the Oxford divine, the 
negro pupil.* 

I want Co put this Tearful heresy in its full strength, and show 
ita origia in part. The Orator shows the huvoo it has wrought 
among the colored heirs of the lepered inheritance. One mora 
quotation from another author shall sufHce. He says: " Tha 
believer may do things wrong in themselTes; but when he doel 
them, they are not wrong, bevaitse he is a believer; bo that were he 
to aleal, (be crime of theft would not in his case be a breach of 
the eighth commandment." Holy atealingi Other divine* of the 
same school rejected the entire Decalogue, And this, Lecaose the 
apostle says, " Ye are not under the law, but und'jv grace," and 
similar perversions of the Holy Scripiuree. What wonder that to 
eyes half opened, that only " saw men as trees walking," and with 
the teaching he has received, the Negro should have said he had 
no use for the Ten Commandments. " Fo' de Lawd, dat air wor 
an imperaition. Dat mought bein wbitp folks' Bible, but 'twom't 
no hones' Bible. Monea cevei' spoke no sich trash. 'Tworn'tno 
sort a 'ligion fur black folk.s " AlasI he little knew the eminent 
backlog he had in bis outcry, nor from what a pulpit! 

For one I do not expect the Negro to excel his brother in wbit«. 
And the latter has taught him many notions and ductrines, of 
which the Book of Common Prayer is not wholly free, which in 
some way he has, we are told, greatly perverted. Nearly all 
Africans were fatnliaia, and when they found great State-Chtiroh 
divines and creed-makera teaching — slightly as some say, emphat- 
ically as some think— a kindred doctrine, they could not (though 
the white man can) ditienthrall the tangled skein, and so they 
readily glided into the Antinomian interpretation of the degrees; 
aod blending them with their original fatalism, rested in a sup- 
posed innoeent guiltiness of imposaibte sin. 

Nor can we burden modern fanatics and beresiarchs, colored or 
white, with the invention and original practice of these shocking 
and blasphemous rites of so-called worship. Tui 
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chapter of Jeremiah, and hear Ood's arraignment of old larad. 
It reads thus; " Bebold, ye trustin lying words, that cannot profit. 
Will ye Bteal, murder and commit adultery, and swear falsely, 
and bum incense unto Baal, and walk after other gods whom ye 
Icnow not; and oome and stand before me in Ibis house, which is 
called by my name, and say, We are delivered to do all these 
RbominationsT Is this house, which is called by my name, become 
a den of robbers in your eyes ? Behold, even I have seen it, eaith 
the Lord." 

The word " (ielivered" I have italicized becouae it prefers a fear- 
ful indictment against the Infinite One. 

ley Negroes. So one may sea that these sins are not 
; in the blood, at any rate not excluHively confined 
to the Negro race. 

NevertheieBB, the Doctor correctly reports the theology of mnlti- 
tndes of the Negroes when he tells us they believed " Qod's law wob 
!fre«dom — faith would cover a multitude of sins— that he who 
■became a Christian had no further any fear of God's law," 
i|]iat so-called sin in believers and holinesB were equally acceptable 
;ttiid well-pleasing to God! 

But who taught him f Where did he receive such demoralizing 
; notions 1 

Here begins the Iliad of his wrong lessons in morale and v 
iftiip — the key to his pious crifninality of lifel He is to be a sort 
tA saintly scamp, and serve Oud and the Devil, without losing favor 
with God; although it is written, " No roan can serve 

The Negro's faith, then, is used under the false interpretationB 
of the Holy Scriptures, as Herbert Spencer tells ua " Charity " is 
used by the well-educated Caucasian, as a legal tender for cancel- 
ing crimes. He saya they coddle themselves with "the maxim 
that ' Charity covers a multitude of sins;' for in the many ia 
whom this interpretation leads to believe that by large donations 
they can compound for evil deeds, we may trace an element of 
positive baseness — au effort to get a good place in another world, 
no matter at what injury to their fellow -creatures in this." 

Thia is a scientiat's view of Antinomianism— or sinless airu — 
jg- saactiBed by "charity." BulieaWs \l\a one and the same 
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V Wiokedneas, whether practioed ia the name of love, faith, or 
charity, by the ex-elave of the South, or Spencer's European pur- 
chaser of paradise, who has not merely "robbed a chicken-roost," 
but has coined the tears and btood of the poor tAil-worn laborer 
into ingots of gold. One pay a for the privilege of "congecrated 
indulgence" in dooations and charity; the other, perchance, in 
hymns and prayers. I rather think I would prefer the Negro's 
doom at the great day of reckoning, when weighed in the balancea 

tpf God'e own suspending. 



Before dismiasiDg this inquiry I beg to ask if " having been 
tangbt a false religion, that had only the FORU without the sub- 
stance," caused those Negro wolves in slieep'a clothing to cast aside 
alike all obligations of morality and the decency of domestic and 
public deportment, what caused the unchristian conduct of the 
Episcopal clergy in England who had taken their degrees in Cam- 
bridge, and Eton, and Oxford ? Irefer to thosedrunkeo, gambling, 
yulgar, swearing Reverend dead-beats, Were they also demoral- 
ized by FORMS, and by a false religion? A more godless set of 
FOanAUSTS, without knowing the substance — " having no oom- 
prehension of what the substance ought to be" — it seems to me, 
never disgraced modern Christendom, Had I the space I would 
show from Episcopal pens the moral degradation of that pulpit in 
other days, to prove that the assault upon the illiterate Negro 
preachers might have come with a better grace from another direc- 
tion. Was it not the Antinomian license, then teaching saintly (?) 
sacrilegiats that no servant and child of Ood, especially in holy 
orders, " could possibly commit sin," that emboldens the colored 
learner in the same school of heresy to set at naught the law of 
God, as he believes, with innocent sinfulness f 

Hay I find absolution if I quote only one Episcopal author to 
show the source of reiigiojisimmoraKifff He says: "When we bap- 
tize children, we tbank God ' that it bath pleased him to regeaer- 
ote them with the Holy Spirit, to receive them for hii oum children 
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tgr adoplion,' etc. When the same ohUdren are preeenCed to the 
bishop for confirmation, be hIso addreaees the Divine Being oa 
having 'X'ouehmtfed to regerierale Ihem bv water and bj the Hoi; 
Ohoet, and liant given unto them forgireneas of all flieiF aitu,' 
white he adds, ' Many of them are as vile young rogues as ever 
existed;' and mort;, io aEter je^trs proving 'as toieked in life as 
men well can be out of hell.' Could Negro preaching more dis- 
honor the Cross and sacrsd Name ? " How much of the same prac- 
tice does the reverend Orator prupoae lo develop in our midet! 
Has it not already beten witnessed in our State? If bo, let me call 
their attention, whether colored or white, to the solemn words of 
a Bingularlj outspoken old Episcopal clergfoian, addressed to hia 
baptized brethren: "Say not then in your heart, I was oruxbap- 
ffzed. therefore I am nouaohild of Ood. Alasl that consequence 
will by no means hold. How many are the baptized gluttons and 
drunkards, the baptized tlais and common swearers, the baptized 
railers and evil- speakers, the baptiznd whoremongers, thieves, 
extortioners? Are these now the children of God? Nay, I say 
ant« you, whosoever you are, unto whom any one of the preceding 
I characters belong, Ye are of your father the devil, and the works 
of your father ye do, * * " ' Ye serpents, ye generation of 
Tipera, how can je escape the damnation of hell? And if ye have 
been baptized your only hope is this: that ye may yet again receive 
what ye have lost, by the spirit oC adoption crying in your hearts, 
Abba, Father I " 

LESSONS FROM ADVERSITY. 

When I remember the labors in the rice, cotton, sugar-cane, and 
tobacco fields of our sainted misatonarles, and the wonders that 
-were wrought upon the black population by their holy ministra- 
tJODS for more than a hundred years without one word of cheer or 
God-speed, like the words of Canterbury's new dignitary, froni 
the Protestant Episcopal Church,! am reminded of a fearful scene 
through which I once paaaed during the late war. I started from 

battle-field with nineteen box-cars and several old passenger 
coaches loaded with wounded eoldiera, bound tora distant hospital. 
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Carving around a bill tbat concealed the railroad track, another 
train came dashing at full B|>eed and plunged into our train with 
a terrible crash. No bH,itie-fii>ld could furnish a more horrible and 
distreesing scene. T!ie cars were teleecoped, with intermingled 
human heinga in every conceivable condition—dead, dying, 
wounded afresh, limba wrenched, bonea broken, bodies mangled — 
out of the bailie into the shuuiblen of slaughter ] There were near 
a thoueand houIb od the train. We were milee from any town. 
Our surgical force waa very feeble, young and inexperienced. 
We had a few surgical inatrumenta. A few women — mothers and 
Bisters, who had hurried to the battle-field in search of loved onea 
engaged in the conflict — were in one of the cars. The surgeons 
were eoon at work; every man that could put a pound's weight on 
a lever, or bold up the head of a fainting comrade was at work. 
We surrendered our shirts, and the grass grew instantly white 
with materials for bandages supplied by the heroic women ! Uea- 
sengers on foot were hurried away for surgeons, wine, food, etc. 
No telegraph near. Noon came on; the workers were faint. Not 
a cracker to a hundred tnen; nor half enough water. On went 
the work — removing the dehris to release the imprisoned, stanch- 
ing blood, Belting bones — doing all kinds of things with few and 
imperfect means. The noon passed; we were all nearly exhausted, 
and ready to surrender and lie down. Afternoon came, and with 
it supplies, instruments, food, wine, bandages, frierids, and old- 
Bchool surgeons vi'ith gray beards and large experience. They 
walked around, inspected the scene, took in the situation. Well, 
what did they say ? Did they put on loft; looks and professional 
aire, and shut theirlearnedeyeato whathad been Bcaomplisbed, and 
send out bulletins to the homes of the opulent, telling them "that 
eomelhinK ought to be done by somebody and done soon ? " Not 
80 our VUiting gurgeong. They said we had no need for them; 
that the work amazi'd ihem, so well had it been done; that nursing 
and care and time would do the rest. They thanked us heartily; 
said we had done wonders; that not merely the sufferers and the 
relatives of the victims owed us all a debt of gratitude, but the 
if ederale Congress also (it sat in RiclvTatniii ,(jwiV' M^Awat bi:«.^ft 
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unsectariau old veteran M. D. added, " Yee, tbe thanks of man- 
kind I" 

However, there were a few exertions — Ihere always are. One 
M. D., who seemed to regard hiineelf as a sort of surgical univer- 
Bity, had lost his spectacles on the journey. He very politely bor- 
rowed mine. It gratified me to oblige him. Presently, my main 
reliance, a young surgeon, was taking up an artery that had been 
imperfectly fastened and needed a microscope. 1 called on the 
said M, D. to borrow his. He politely replied that he must decljoe; 
thai it was a sacred trust from his old and honored preceptor, and 
it would be a great impropriety in him to lend it. When my 
spectacles came back by the hands of a dirty mesBenger, they 
were soiled, and no thanks came with them. 

A case in point illuatrales the same principle. At , a 

clergyman of another Communion was permitted to occupy b 
Methodist pulpit, his own people having none. He took up a col- 
lection to aid in building a church in county, in which he 

aBSureil the audience there toaa not a church. A wealthy old 
Methodist gentleman said that that was a reproach to Christianity, 
and the stain must be wiped out; and he made a litierol donation, 
only to learn a little later that there were seven Methodist churohee 
in that county, and several hundred moat excellent and intelligent 
membeia regularly worshiping in them 1 When reputable clergy- 
men quit lying to bolster up a mere party Church, infidels will 
learn to pray and atheists to worship Ood! 
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From the depths of my soul I adore the Ood of my fathers 
in this world of endlesss shams, and above all, religious ahi 
there is so great an institution as Methodism! It is so broad, so 
catholic, so true to nature and freedom, on the one hand, and so 
loyal to Christ on the other; so free from bigotry, so scriptural 
and rational in her great cardinal doctrines, so capable of wielding 
the amplest learning and utiliiting the humblest aCtainmente; bo JI 
^mgufard in movetneDt and progresawe in \>.BelM\(i««ia, %\xd\uM^^H^M 
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world with her circuitH and cheap chapels, her eermona and her 
BODgB of praise; so laborious, self- denying, and Christ-like in her 
ministry; bo eyoipathetic, emotionai, and triumphant. 

"Millions of BQuiH In bettveu above 

Has ahe lo Jesua brougbt, 
And mtlllonB more are on tbe wa? 

Whom she atone hath tniiBbl," 

To her honored sona and daughters, colored and white, and all 
the devout worshipers at her countless altars, I would say: ''Walk 
about Zion, and go round about her: tell the towers thereof. Mark 
fe well her bulwarks, coDsider her palaces; that ye may tell it to 
tbe generation following. For this Giod a our God forever and 
ever: he will be our guide even unto death," 

If, then, Methodists, black or wfait^, are a little emotional, bet- 
ter that than frozen piety. An eminent divine abroad, of another 
pulpit, says of emotion that '' it is always attended with dangers, 
we know; it is liable to abuse, we admit; but emotion in singing 
and reciting God's name and goodness is to our mind one of the 
highest states of man'. It tends to the union of the soul of man 
with the spirit of God. It is a tnOBt effective cJieck to the growth of 
carnality and worldliness, and furnishes a powerful counteracting 
influence to the many strong temptations of life." Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree 7 For one, I regard the popular out- 
cry against emotion in religion as the battle of infidelity in Sunday 
clothes. Emotion is the life of the heart — almost the heart itself. 
It la divine enthusiasm lifting ail the latent faculties out of the 
frigid pit of inactivitj' and darkness into the light and warmth of 
a new life, and a higher life. 

JeeuB himself was the embodiment of the emotional nature of 
God, and one of the specialties of his mission was to teach men 
that Ood possessed a tender, loving, parental heart, full of yearn- 
ing and sensibility. After all, it is this Christly sympathy, another 
expression of emotion, which he ever evinces (or the downtrodden 
and those that be out of the way, that touches and subdues and 
lobles Ilieir natures; and its t66a\iift v^i«x iiSi «i 
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^^^Wf with an api^stle, " The love of Christ cdnBtraineth i: 
^^P that love will lleacb (be lust rettinant 'jt the "barbarian" 
^^r them, aod make them models of morality tis well a^ of zealotia 
^^ woruhlp. Love is emotion. A maible statue may exist without 
eympathy, enthuBiasm, t^^nderness, or tears, but not a renewed, 
■piritually-minded child of Ood. 

Bishop Wilberforce says. "Religion is not a science, but an 
experience, a spnse ot the love of Gcd shed abroad in the heart." 
I pity the man who ima^iDeB that he lovee Otid tenderly and truly, 
and at the same time treats emotion in religion ae a frivolous and 
fanatical farce. Mosee, the psalmist, the apostlea. and the Great 
Teacher himself, were ae much characterized by the manifestation 
of emotion as by any olher moral eicellence. That " Jesus wept" 
is a greater arid more efficient fact for the uplifting ot all races of 

»men than that St. Paul wrote. Witness the cbampione of the 
Church in every age. They were not made of ice, or iron, or 
marble. They were not emotionless. Witness Gbrysostom, Au- 
gustine, Savonarola, Luiher, Calvin, Whitefield, Wealey — and 
millions more. An emotionless Church is a frost-bitten Churoh, 
a dead Church, 

I have heard Canterbury's great Primate of all England — the 
Host Rev. Lord Archbishop Tait, D. D., LL.D, — and it amazed me 
to Bee and hear one so learned, so exalted and world- renowned, 
from deep communion with God and profound penetration into 
the spirituality of religion, scandalize (?) bis high office, the whole 
body of the clergy, and the entire Eiitabliehment, by the exhibition 
of BO much emotion aa to prove himself to be ae much a Methodist 
in the pulpit as he was a heavenly -minded Christian when out 
of it. 

SIHIL&ItLY REOEFTIVB. 






If the black man appears to be more emotional than the other ' 
because he is consti tut ion ally more religious, or capa- 
ile of greater spiritual receptivity, hut because less cultivated, 
id less preoccapied by a thouBand engagements, pursuits, and 
Jiea, tbaa is bia brother in white. ¥lo mwi on. «axth, ia,ua^ 
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tnal □unditioD of builj ami luiud, ia, nor cbd be, lii^stitute of & 
religiouB faculty, any uiore than a treebearing quiaces can live 
and not be, in its roots iind trunk, a quince-tree, Ii may be grafted 
with the upas, quasBia, belladonna, or nightebaiie, and tlie baseful 
nsurper will thrive, while the qaicce. the bauisheil or Jmpfiaoned 
heir to the pre-eminence and the crown, shall be hid in priaon. So 
have we aeen the bouI'b religiouB auBoeptibiUtiee grafted with the 
noziouB growths of superstition, infidelity, and agnosticism, or 
loatish indifferenliam.aBort of cactue, upas, or deadly nightshade, 
and flourtebing upon purloined aap — a perverted tree ! 

The gulf of separation between a man and his dog is the fact 
tbal man te a religious creature and his dog is not. Subtract the 
worshiping, praying, praising, God-loving, religious faculty from 
the human aoul, and the status of the dog, and hia relations to 
Ufe'a environments, would be better than man's. No brute can 
obey the immniand to " love Ood with all the heart, and aoul, and 
mind, and strength." But men were made in the image of OaA, 
and the races are all religious alike in natural organizntion, tastes, 
and felt necessitiea. Like any other faculty, the religious faculty 
may be paralyzed, and carried to the grave tike an arm or a foot 
which has ceased to perform its normal functions, And this veri- 
similitude of humanity, in spiritual attributes, makes the "preaob- 
ing of Christ the wisdom of God and the power of Ood" for the 
tuilvation of all men, irrespective of race, color, or previous con- 
dition. Consequi^ntly, St. Paul eaya be "came not with excel- 
lenoy of speech or of wisdom," lefct the cross of Christ shiiuld be 
undervalued or set a.^ide for the inventiona of men, and Christ be 
forgotten. Hence, in preaching Christ and hini cruciQpd, the 
Baconian scht;me of inductive philnaophy, as a gosp«l of trials, 
" experiments, and modification of meihod." is wholly igniin^ by 
true goepel preachers, and " Christ and him crucified " is taught 
along the river's side, on the rice-field and 8Ugar-pl;inlalioii, the 
cotton-patch and the ^^bacco-farm, under the trees or under the 
stars, without even the welcome melodeon, or even the cover of 
tiie obeap ohaj>el; and among Che oolDiedTiw«<MuiiUeMBaiUBh&v« 
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heen found and broughl to repeiitnoce. I admit that superior 
□het< are very deairable, but tbey can never lake Ibe place of 
rrtaiatibly attractive cross of the Ctuuifled Ont! 

CLBRIOAL IMPOSTORS. 



But be tells us thoae Antinomian Negro preachers " were earnent 
and BUocetMful." Sucui;sBful in nhat? Surely not in leading ein- 
nera to repentance, and building them up and edifying them with 
the knowledge of Christ V Not at all. But bare a ead condition 
of the race is revealed. The Negro posHeBsea Tersatility of talents 
and capabilities similar to the white man. He can be a mechanic, 
a pfafsician, a muBician, a draftamuo, a jeweler, a lawyer, a 

teacher, a painter, an artist, a printer, a well, anything the 

white man cau be. Frobabij not for centuries on the eame plane. 

But he is shut out from trade- learning and from office- holding, 
and this g^radually more and more, and all tlie time hia faculLiea 
are aroused, his ambition awakened, and he wants to get out of 
the rute, the routine and Che monotony of life, and preaching in 
the rural districts, and on the plantations, is the only vent, the 
only fleld where he may display hie pent-up powers. So he takee 
to the pulpit. As to personal piety, purity, and the love of eouk 
and of Obrist, those are not matters of tlie least thought. The 
little pulpit in the cheap chapel is to him a throne of regal power. 
It giveshim pre-eminence. He becomes a dictator. It puts money 
in his purse. He gets fine clothex, aud ttt a great Mogul t 

His sermons (?) are generally modeled upon the New York pul- 
pit— stand :ird ^auge — and he may discuss the tariff, the governor- 
ship, exploded steamers, shipwrecks, murders, rebellion, freedom, 
tbe hftUot, Pandora's boi, the priority of color in the races, the 
color of Satan — black or white, the solar system, the duty of vot- 
ing for the favorite candidate, the rights and wrongs of labor, 
wages, Kansas, the lucidity of the Apocalypse, the impossibility 
of a believer doing any wicked thing or displeasing Ood by eo- 
^ad/od criminal acts. 
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I 
i-IevertbeleBS, there are hundreds of most exemplarj, worthy, 
and very able preiicherB among them, and cultivated white people 
often listen t-o them and eeteem them high!;. 

Thej have biehops, presbyters, eiders, in tbeir several denomi- 
nations, of remarkable learning, eloquence, and ability. The ten- 
dency upward is quite phenomenal. The town and city preachers 
feel their characters guarded, lin'i iheir minds prompted to im- 
provement by the prevailiog pul>lic sentiment, and by the influence 
and examples of the pastors of the white Churches, 

It ma? also be said to tbtir credit that they have many well- 
educated and very able men in the learned professions and in 
numerous departments of public pursuits. There are lawyers, 
phjsiciaiiB, diplomats, authors, artists, divinei^. And all well' u 

informed citizens know the marked impression many of them have H 

made iu the Southern Stale Legislatures, and in the balls of Con- \ 

greee, and elsewhere. 

For one I can never forget how the English people were taken 
by surprise at the appearance in their great Metropolis of the | 
Negro delegates to the Ecumenical Methodist Conference. They I 

were not prepared to see colored gentlemen who knew the value 
of fine apparel, spotless linen, and faultless attire: who underBtood 
the canons of politenesd, and the dignity of the episcopacy. They 
were amazed at their skill and readiness in discussion, their elo- 
quence in the pulpit, their abilities and attainments generally. 
And the white Southern delegates at least enjo>ed the evident 
surprise, as it refuted the thousand misrepresentations of their 
former owners, and proved that though the "slave trade" may 
have been "the sum of all villainies," the system of American 
slavery, with aU its evils, was not wiiolly incapable of that sort 
of evolution by which the "barbarian" might rise on the scale 
of true development and learn to appreciate the status of the 
English- ppenking nations, and the Ohrisliinity of the Church of 
the living God. These facts naturally stimulate faabils of study 
and improvement, and tend to raise and hold colored preachers up 
lo a high slandard of morality aad reU^lnviLa cLt^TA^%\.%■&c:.-^. 
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And K^Aitual refornia wilh education n-ill. iu time, correct the 
ignoranCL- and irreeuUrity of thoae ugly specimens referred lo. 
nhich the letter cltis^ amonp; them now condeDin and spum. 
Ever; year shows )creRt improvempnt, Amung ibe regularly 
appointed colored preacherH of the Coiferenoee they are held to a 
strict account»bihty to liehave ae true Gh'rislian men, or they are 
erpdled '. 

But I Htate this conditiua of thin^a to show the trienda of the 
race why thingx are aa we find them. There are not educated, 
godly, and reliable colored preachers enough to meet the necessi- 
ties of the multitude. And unfortunately some of their Northern 
white frienda taught them, among the firat lessons of freedom, to 
beware of the 8<'Ut!ierii white preachers as their worat eiiemiea. 
80 here were Scyllasnd Char>bdis over again, 

ON OBTTINO BELIOION, 

1 promised to nutice the attempt to place in a ridiculous light 
le common phrases "gettingreligion," "got religion," etc. This 
ia treated as a ridiculous utterance, conveying a very unscientiSc, 
and in the estimation of very many, and the Reverend Author 
among them, I dare eay, an tmecriptural idea. But backwoods. 
Church- provincial, uuaci entitle, unsatheticaa it may sound to ears 
trained by the terminology of the Advanced Church Bellea-lettrei, 
it nevertheless conveyn to the minda of great multitudes of Oau- 
casifttis. as «ell aa, I trust, to many Africans, a deeply aigoificant 
truth. Between "getting" and receiving there ia only the differ- 
ence in meaning of the shadow of a ahade. Webster gives the 
meaning of '"get," "to obtain; to gain possession of; to acqaire; 
to come intij jjoeae^sioli of; to get favor by kindnesB." Now, what 
do the New and Old Testament* alike teach <M)ncerning thia matter? 
"After that the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man 
appeared, * * he saved us by the waahing of regeneration and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he ahfd on us abundantly." 
(Titua iii. 4 — 6 ) Now, I want to know if those persona " 
"acquired'' anything. To Israe 
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give you, anil a new gpirit will I pat within j/cm." (Ezeb. kxxtL 
26.) Did Israel "get" anjthingT St. Paul, iu I Cormthians ci., 
lirawB a [HDrtrail of the CorinlhianB before tliey were '■ convicted 
and converted "—and it ie on a pir, at least, with the wicked 
Africans — and Ihen adds; "Such were eome of you, but je are 
washed; ye are mnetijled : ys s-te JiistifiM in the naruo of the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God." Did they "get" any- 
thing? or did they simply ''obtain" thoi^e gracious beatowmenls? 
In 2 Corinthians v., he says. " If an; inim be in Christ Jesus, he 
ia anew creature-," "gets" anew heart that old Ezekiel told us 
about. St. PftuL (Honi. vui. 16) ttlla as. " Tbe Spirit itself beaieth 
witness with our nplrit that we are Ihe children of God." 

Was any sensible thing ezperisuued by those to whom the apos- 
tle refers? Did they "get" or receive, or "come into possesaioa" 
of anything? St. John (Rev. ii. 17)aaya: "Tohim that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and will give him a white 
Blone, and in the stone a new name written, which no man know- 
eth, saving he Ihul receiveth [or "getteth"] it," Then there is 
the returned or cdnverted prodigal son. with the assurance ring 
on his finger, ami the father's own shoes on his feet; and the 
father's wardrobe has also been made to oontribute to the comfort 
and adornment oi this "new creature;" and more than all, the 
father has embraced him. and greater stiU, he hss kissed himl 

But after all that is a kind rif realistic or M»thi»distic way of 
presenting things to our perceptive faculties, wide off the — what? 
Speak out and say, " The intangible nebulosity of transcendental, 
unknowabln, and indcRaable metaphysical distincli'^nl" That Is 
&1I thrre is of it. The pulpit often ridicules true religion, as well 
as skeptics and scfffers. 

Then I am tu conclude that the "new heart" la not what we 
thought it; that one " gets " nothing but a bknk tickxt in a lot- 
tery; the Corintljiaus "got" no "washing;" the Romans received 
no real, only a supposititious "witness of the Spirit,'' and the 
"hidden maonu" was but the ashes of a promise that was spoken 
lo the ear, only to be broken to lbs i\o<;ie, -viUVei vVia " -w'tA^A.'^^tmb 
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and new name tliercin " were us meaningless as if tiiey had been 
olTered the apples of Sodom! The prodigal son also might aa well 
have remained in the far country, if he did not and could not 
know he had *'got" home, nor that he had shoes on his feet, and 
a ring on his hand; and if he did not know he had " gotten " the 
heet robe on his shivering loins, then, for any good it would have 
done him. he might have frozen to death on his father's boeomi 

4. In pulpil eloquence and pastoral theology, they rank 
among the ablest of the day. For example, such dl 
vines as Bishops D. A. Payne, D. I>. ; A. W. Wayman, 
D. D.; Thomas M. D. Ward, D. D.; John M. Brown. 
D. D., D. C. L.; H. M. Turner, D. D., L.L. D.; K. fi. 
Desney, D. D. ; W. J. Gaines, D. D. ; B. W. Arnett, D. D. 
A. Grant, D. D.; B. T. Tanner, D. D.; B. F. Lee, D. D. 
M. B. Salter, D. D.; James A. Handy, D. D.; J. A. 
Bebee, D. D.; J. W. Hood, D. D.; C. 0. Pettie, D. D, 
S. D. Ferguson, D. D.; Wm. F. Dickerson, D. D.; J. P. 
Campbell, D. D., L.L. D.; J. A. Shorter, D. D.; R. H 
Cain, D. D.; 8. T. Jones, D. D ; and Wm. E. Johnston, 

D. D.; Revs. J. A. Armstrong, D. D.; J. B. Reeves, D. D. 

E. H. Coyet, B. D.; K. H. W. Leak, J. B. Middleton, 
J. E Wilson, D. D.; E. 0. Brown, A. M.; E. J. Gregg, 
J. E. C. Barham, J. W. Telfair, W. J. Jordan, H. Epps, 
L. B. Simms, H. Young, I. S. Lee, D. D. ; E. M. Brawley, 
D. D.; C. M. Granderaon, A. M.; W. D. Chappelle, A.M. 
S. H. Roberson, B. H. Williams, D. D-; J. H. M. Pol 
lard, A. M. ; Geo. C. Eowe, A. M. ; J. L. Dart, A. M. 
H. E. Hart, B. D.; C. M. Crosby, D. D,; P. W. Jeffer- 

D. D.; 1. D. Litea, G. VJ. CVmtati, k. M.i J. 
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Barksdale, W. W. Becket, B. D.; A. J. Harris, H. M, 
Dillard, C. P. Nelson, D. D. ; W. A. Holman, A. M. 
J. H. Welch, D. D. ; W. B. Derreek, D. D. ; J. B, Lofton, 
H. B. Delany, A. G. Davis, E. H. Williiims, D. D. ; A. W. 
Lowe, John Jasper, L. R. Nicliols, D. D. ; Ales. Crum- 
mell, D. D.; J, J. Worlds, N. B. Sterrett, D. D.; W. V. 
Tunnell, R. E. Wall, D. D. ; D. D. Moore, J. Perry, J. S 
Sampson, D. D. ; T. J. Brown, 8. F. Fleglaa, etc. Tirae 
and space in this short edition prevent me from naming 
all the Uving pulpit giants. 

As religious authors, they are advancing toward the 
goal of able seriptorians. Such as Revs, Embry, Stewavd, 
Johnson, Copping and Smith ; Bishops Gaines, Payne, 
Tamer, Tanner, Lee, Wayman, Handy, Grant, Arnett, 
Baiter, Pettie, Moore, etc. In Christian philosophy, they 
move along with and in sight of the brightest galaxy 
of the Japhites. 

I will now return to the discussion of the main topic 
of this chapter, after an apptirent digression therefrom 
at some length, as the reader has perceived, and yet it 
was necessary for me to take such a course to establish 
the BUBceptibility of the Hamftes, 



P Preceding the argument which is to follow with refer- 

'wice to the Corium, or true skin, I would say that 

when the juices of the body are evacuated through the 

pores of the skin, the process involved is called ^^ers]^- 
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ration. It lias been estimattd that there are aboTe 

thrcfi- hundred Ihmtsand millions of pores situated iq the 
glauda of the skin of an average man. Out of these 
pores moil' than lifty per cent, of what we eat and 
drink pstssee off hy insensible perdpiration. Therefore, 
if we cougume ten pounds of food in a day, six and one- 
quarter pass otf insensibly. In a night of seven hours 
sleep, about, forty ounces, or two and a half pounds, are 
discharged by perapiratinn. You may average the dis- 
charge from the surface of the body at from half an 
once to four ounces an hour, by both sensible and insen- 
sible persfii ration. By this calculation it is possible 
for one to see how wonderful a part animal economy 
plays ill the perpetualiuD of good health, and is also 
neces.'-ary to one's very existence. Hence the great im- 
portanre of cleanliness, and an ablution of the entire 
body frequently. Millions of people who, because of 
par(ia% obstructed perspiratory glands, are afflicted with 
colds, rheuraatisiuH, fevers, nnd other inflammatory dis- 
orders; an<l when ihese glands &ve completely obstructed, 
of courfceaddiiioual labor is thrown on those very impor- 
tant organs, the kidneys, as hereinafter mentioned — 
the life-giving functions cease to perform their offices, 
and death inevitably ensues. 

Hence it might be seen that the pigment cells which 
exist under the skin, may or may not be somewhat 
affected by the excretion in question, as shown in Cbap- 
terU. 
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s of skin is not necessarily characteristic of 
the Hamelic branch of the hunjan family. If such is 
not the case, what argument can be set up concerning 
the black Shemites in the person of the black Jewa 
in Loango, Africa, and the Japhites in the person of 
the black Hindoos, and the Moora of Spain ? If I am 
logically and scientifically wrong on this grave ques- 
tion, I would be gladly corrected by a reasonable argu- 
ment from any one who will assume the task. It is 
generally conceded that the skin of the Hamites is 
"soft and oily." — Kotin. If so, this is an important 
admission, as every eminent physician knows. God has 
provided the human skin with two indispensable 
glands— the /)erjiipira(o?'7/ and the sebacious. By means of 
the former at least one hundred grains of effete nitro- 
genous matter that would be injurious to health are 
thrown off — it should not be forgotten that the very 
same perspiration serves to regulate the heat on the 
surface of the body. Whenever this excretion is checked 
or arrested it throws additional labor on the kidneys, 
and often proves fatal to health and life. By means 
of the latter a peculiar fatty substance is excreted from 
the skin, which tends to prevent the skin from becom- 
ing dry and crack by the influence of the sun and air. 
IfMr. Kolin's remarks on the skin prove anything 
at all, they prove that God, who is the Creator of the 
human race, has made wonderful provision in this par- 
dark-colored races of mank.md,\tt*,U!*A, 
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^^B He, because of their dark complexiou, has given them 
^^1 what is needed. Races of men are white or black in 
^^m proportion to the number of- pigment cells found 
^^1 amongst the other cells secreted on the surface of the 
^^B Corium or true skin. 
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The lateral compreseiou of the skull is not a peculiar 
mark of the Hametic race. The learned Dr. Pritchard 
makes three divisions of beads in the human family: 
First, prognathous; second, pyramidal ; third, oval. Now 
these varieties are certainly found among all races of 
men according to their savage, pastoral or civilized life 
or habits. 

Nature is her own model, and as God is her author, 
flhe must not only be true in every respect to her work, 
but graceful, except when her immutable laws are inter- 
fered with, as I am prepared to prove in thf subject under 
consideration. But before I do so, I will submit this 
scientific axiom: The convolution of the brain gives 
configuration to the akul! of the future embryo at the 
time of coition, if fecundation results, as is manifested 
in Chapter V. 

It was customary in Vesel'a time, among the Ger- 
mans, to flatten the occiput and to enlarge the parietals. 
The Belgians were accustomed to flatten the parietala. 
The French, the Italians, the Icelanders of the Grecian 
Archipelago, the Turks, tbe aticw-cA S\?,Ya.9 auilJ 
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Marcrocephali of the Euxine Sea, the inhabitauts of 
Sumatra, Nicobar ; the Peruvians, the Omagoas and the 
Hamites of the Antilles — all of these people or nations 
resorted to certain bandages and instruments, and even 
the simple pressure of the hands, that the cranium might 
be formed according to their taste or style. 

I take great pleasure in submitting the following 
laconic sketch of the human cranium, which will serve 
my purpose for the time being : 

"The head, the seat of the brain, is divided thus: The 
boues that compose the cranium and those that enter 
into the formation of the face. The cranial bones are 
eight in number: First, os frontis; second, two ossa pa- 
rietalia ; third, two ossa temporum ; fourth, os occipitis ; 
fifth, 03 sphenoids, and sixth, oa tetbmoides. There are 
five proper bones to the cranium : two parietal, two tem- 
poral and the occipital. These are the three bones com- 
mon to the face and cranium ; Os fronlis, sphenoid and 
ethmoid. The face proper is composed of the follow- 
ing fourteen bones: Two ossa nasi, two ossa lachry- 
malia, two ossa malarum, two ossa maxillaria superiora, 
two ossa palati, two ossa turbinata inferiora, the vomer 
and the os maxillare inferior. The situation of these 
hones, is on general principles, the same in the five 
races of men, the opponents to the contrary notwith- 
atandiug. The cranium has five sutures : Coronal, sagit- 
tal, lamodoidal and the two squamous. There are six- 
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al, two lachrymal, two transverse uasal, two 

«xteriin1 nrbital, one mystachial, one transverse pala- 

longitudinal palatine, two maxillo palatine There 

is no marked or particular difference in the sutures of 

the five races." 

It is hard for the enemies of the Hametic race, who 
are acting as their connoisseurs, to make out a strong 
case of race inferiority, except the Hamites on general 
principles were wanting in any of the above formations 
of the bony structure of the head. 



A loWj depressed, slanting and narrow forehead is no 
more a characteristic feature of the Hamites than it is 
that of the Japhites, since you will often meet this fea- 
ture, as peculiar as it may be, in all races of men ; and 
those who doubt this statement can hereafter use their 
naked and non-scientific eyes, and I am sure they will 
be convinced by no stronger argument. 

THB PROFILE OF THE FACE. 

This is another feature that is certainly common to 
all races, exactly in proportion to their highly devel- 
oped moral sentiments and intellectual training Hence 
a projecting face with a retreating chin, may display 
more or less the lack of the two qualities mentioned 
ore, therefore no particular cbatacteT^atic of : 
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^™ Black and woolly hair are not peculiar characteristics 
of the HaraeLic race. The hair of the so-called Negroes 
is not woolly, for it has been scientifically put to the 
test by Professor Liebig, a German scientist of great 
repute, who has proven that it is the same as that of 
any other race. 

"The numerous varieties of hair equally depend 
upon the secretions of the elementary substances of 
which the body is composed. This law is universal, 
it applies to black aud white alike. Among the civil- 
ized nations of Europe, the hair invariably becomes of 
lighter color as we advance toward the North," These 
changes, of course, manifest climatical influence; and 
yet, among the barbarous nations of Africa, Asia and 
America, the same color of hair is found in climates 
completely different. Here, in this case, the lack of 
civilization seems to exert some kind of infiueuce on 
hair. Now, while the dark-haired Italian and the Scan- 
dinavian with his flaxen locks, although belonging to 
the same variety of the human species, exhibit the 
effects of the action of climate, the Laplanders have 
hair as black and as rough as the inhabitants of Mongul, 
Thibet and China, a race with which, for other reasons, 
must be o.ssigned them a common origin. This fact 
alone, if there were no other, would explain the case in 
hand. 
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^^H " It is said that all the so-called Negro tribes have 
^^M crisped or curly hair, even the Jalops, who have their's 
^^M a little longer and less curled." This is not a univereal 
^^B rule, and therefore cannot become anything like a stand- 
^^H aid. " The climate, iu those regions of Africa where the 
^^M most crisped-haired nations are found, has most won- 
^^1 derfiii effect it seems upon the hair". — Brims on Africa. 
^^P It is very self-evident to the careful aud considerate 
reader that the extreme varieties of hair, if reason and 
the general unity of the human race did not show oth- 
erwise, would certainly si-raii^ii/suggest the "plurality of 
species of men." Now, it should not be forgotten that 
civilization has much to do with the healthy condition 

I of the hair; and as "spicy food, alcoholic beverages, 
luxury and voluptuousness are the vices common to 
civilized people, and these are evils that tend toward 
the alteration of the structure of the hair and its healthy 
follicles," it stands to reason that its texture must undergo 
considerable degeneracy from sycosis, whicli might 
account for many of its variegated colors, or hyslricims. 
This important and scientific tiuth finds support in 
Dalton's Physiology, page 73. According to existing 
circumstances, hereinafter explained, this conclusion is 
inevitably reached. Say what you will or may, it is true, 
however, that it may take centuries to bring about such 
a result, yet it is bound to come. When men will have 
reached a higher state of kuowledge, as they must ac- 
^^_, yrdJDg to the parity of Teaaomvig.theu they will check 
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the causes that produce these great varieties of hair iu 
the humau family. They must in many cases be the 
■ result of disease and not simple operations of nature. 
The scalp needs ttie best of attention for it is filled with 
hair, and the hairs have their seats or situations in the 
sebaeious glands, -which are overspread with minute 
blood-vessels or capillaries that supply their follicles. 
The quality of the hair then depends largely upon the 
condition of the follicles, as all must readily admit. It 
follows, therefore, logically that the luxuriant or scanty 
growth of tlie hair is caused more or less by the pres- 
ence of the necessary materials taken up by iheir 
henlthy or unhealthy roots, as the case may be. People 
who hiive a full head of hair attribute the same to the 
care they give it. If the follicles of their hair are kept 
healthy, a good result can always be looked for. The 
time is not far in the distance when the crisped or curly 
hair of the so-culled Negro will be a thing of the past. 
The fact is evident from what has transpired with them 
in this and other countries, since they have been pay- 
ing some attention to the deveiopraent of their hair. 
You have but to eousult the learned Dr. Bachman, an 
able naturalist, un this important question, and you 
will certainly l)e satisfied. Consult your own observa- 
tions, and see if what I contend for is nut in keeping 
with reason as well as with undisputed testimonies from 
all competent sources. I regret that I cannot continue 
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but I commend the study of tbe same to your 
consideration. 

THE KYE3. 

It is charged by ttiose who are desperately opposed 
to the existence of the Hametic race, and therefore to 
every feature that tends to beaulifying them, " that their 
eyes are usually large, red and round, and seem ready 
to start fi'ora their bony cavities." If this particular 
feature was the sole characteristic of the Ham.ites, it 
would be a scientific question how they came by it, 
aincemany Japhites possessthesame thing. Thecharge 
isau erroneous one. The eyes of the Hamites are gen- 
erally well proportioned, bright, sometimes black and 
beautiful, expressive of quick perception and average 
intelligence, good moral sentiments and rebgious fervor. 
They are only red when hypobemia exists. The con- 
templation of the human eye is indeed a remarkable 
piece of scientific work. The mechanism thereof will 
never cease lo be a great wonder to mankind. The 
eye in form is nearly globular. It consists of the three 
following coats and humours : Sclerotica, cornea and 
retina. In these are found choroides, tbe iris and the 
pupil. Then comes the humours — the aqueous, the crya- 
talliue and the vitreovs. Their arrangement is simply 
beautiful, and of cnurse attractive. I find that on gen- 
eral principles there is not any difference in the mat- 
tai eomposes the human eye,a,n.d tjUy men 
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pause of prejudice, try to set up an argumeut deroga- 
tory to the Hamelic race, is foreign to all reason and 
comnaon aense. 

If THE PACE. 

I^P A symmetrical face is partly the result of nature, and 
T>aitly the outcome of civilization, educatiou and refine- 
ment. If the concomitant sceneries are full of symme- 
try and attractiveness at the time of coition, and con- 
ception takes place, all things baing equal, the resulting 
fetus after the fourth month of gestation will conform 
thereto ; and in a reasonable time after birth, if the 
proper kind of psychogenesis, and moral and physical 
instruction are imparted, if to a male, he will be very 
handsome, and if to a female, she will be very beauti- 
ful. The charge, therefore, that the face of the Hamite 
is out of proportion is an insult to common sense, and 
a base crime against ethnic principles. Usually, where 
an ill proportioned face is found, it is the result of pro- 
sopectasia. 

THli NOSE. 

This feature of the face has much to do wilh its 
expression and beauty. The Haraites, except where 
nature has been tampered with, have " handsome, even 
Boman or Aquiline noses," and not such as they are 
charged with. 

"The nose is the organ of smell in vertebrate ani- 
wle; and, in tlje highest cla9at8,\a cotiu't.'i^jffii.'wx'^fc.'^'*. 
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' respiratory funcLiou. In man, the nose, anatumically 
consiitered, consieta of two large cavities catled nostrils, 
, a right and left, formed by the bones of the face, and 
irated from each other by a perpendicular flBt par- 
I tiliou called the Sfpium narium. Each nostril is divided 
I by a spongy bone into chambers, termed the superior, 
[ middle and iuferior meatus. The upper wall of the 
3 pierced by numerous foramina, through which 
enter the filaments of the olfactory, a nerve of smell. 
Besides smell, the nose has ordinary sensation, like other 
parts of the face, depending on filaments of the trifacial 
L or fifth pair of cerebral nerves. The external promi- 
I nent part of tbe nose, which gives character to the feat- 
r urea is composed of several cartilages connected to the 
bones and to each other by strong fibrous tissue, suffi- 
ciently firm to preserve the shape of this organ, and so 
elfisUc and flexible as to permit the expansion and con- 
trncti.jn of the nostrils in re'^piration. The nose is not 
only the organ of smell, but serves also as the chief 
passage of the air into the lungs, and has a considerable 
influence upon the voice." Hyposmia is not character- 
istic of the Hamites. 

The record from which I quote, speaks for itself, as 
you will see and admit. There is no time to guess at 
this ethnic question, for there is too much at stake. Be 
sure you are right, and go ahead. Take, for example, 
the repDrt of the committee for the consideration of the 
slave trade, 17S9, which favms^ies \,\^e, Ittllowing infor- 
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lalion ; " Several differences of physiognomy are partly 
at least the effect of art. Numerous eye-witnesses con- 
cur in assuring us that the Negroes, the inhabitants of 
Brazil audthe Carribees, the jieople of Sumatra and those 
of the Society Islands, depress and flatten with great 
care the nose of new-born infants." This practice, no 
doubt, obtained in Africa long prior to the slave trade 
in the above mentioned places. This deformity, if I am 
allowed to apply such a term to the case in band, is 
that kind of artificial physiognomy that certain Africans 
in Africa delight to see, hence this fier^rfiiarj/ configura- 
tion that is now common to some of the tribes in that 
country, and even to many of the race in this country. 
It is pleasant to remark, however, that where such a 
barbarous custom is not indulged in that peculiar and 
distasteful configuration is beautifully less, and nature 
is restoring what was lost by artificial barbarism. This, 
as a fact, is patent to all careful observers of Negro physi- 
cal development and refinement the world over. A 
careful perusal of Lery's Voyage to Brazil, Delaborde'a 
Eelation of Carribees,Paris,1764,and Marsden's History 
of Sumatra will confirm my position and satisfy both 
the contentious and dissatisfied. According to Adair's 
History of the North American Indians, these "savages, 
from South Carolina to New Mexico, have all of them 
the skull depressed, because tJiey lay their children in 
the cradle in such a position that the crown of the head, 
which is placed upon a bag filled witU aa.\id, Wi-YS^"*** 
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^^ulmosl the whole weiglit of Ihe budy." Tliere is no par- 
^Bicular reason why the savages in qnestion should geek 
^^ to give their descendants such a configuration of skull. 
It is ft more matter of taste with them, as it is with the 
Hamites under consideration. To the civilized, devel- 
oped and refined Hamile a flat nose is not a sightly 
picture. Let every Ilamite mother and father see to it 
that every legitimate means be resorted to to rectify this 
unsiglitly configurBtion. It is not permanent in char- 
acter, since it is not the decree of nature nor nature's 
God. I have given as ranch time and space to the con- 
sideration of this branch of the subject as is necessary 
at present. 

THE ZIQOMA, OR CHEEK BONE. 

The height of the Zigomatic bones of the so-called 
Negro furnishes quite a field for physiological investi- 
gation. There are two very important bones in the com- 
position of the Iiead — the temporal bones. To them are 
attached the Zigomatic bones, which help to form the 
Lteniporal fosjtc, through which very important muscles 
nd arteries pass; this same process of bones are intended 
l)y their arches to lesson the danger to which the Sqxia- 
tows portion of parietals are exposed to blows upon the 
temples ; and again, they s.Tve to unite the sides of the 
'-cranium to the face. In some races of men they are 
more prominent than in others. They may be the r< 
of forced external configuration, and not that of nature. 
It is a. self-evident fact that Ibe \iTommen\. witi&,?,«w« 
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of tbe Zigomatic processes bears tlie marks of artificial 
pbysiogiiomy. There is no need of men who, because 
they are prejuJiced against the so-called Negro, trying 
to form a rule by wbich tbey may deprive that race of 
a common origin from tbe Adamic stock. For the die 
with which the God of nature has stamped the unity of 
the race upon the Hametic branch of the human family, 
can never be erased by science, falsely so called. I am 
quite satisfied that it gives some of the so-called Negro's 
foes a hard task in trying to establish tbe inferiority of 
the race on the ground of natural history. It is indeed 
an undertaking that must ever remain incompleted 
work, say what they will and believe what they please. 
The Hamites look on and with a sort of suggestive 
smile they say, "Science or learning is of little use if it 
be not under the direction of common sense." 



The human ear, which is attached to the cranium, is 
composed of a pinna, a lobe, tube, tympanic membrane, 
incus or anvil, malleus or hammer, the eustachian tube, 
semi-cirailar canals, vestibule, and cochlea. In form and 
size there is no particularly marked difference in the 
make-up. Tbe location of the ear of the human family, 
-along with other natural features, and power to receive 
nnnd from far or near, demonstrate unmistakably the 
uity of the Adamic race, Ihe enemies of the Hamites 
mtrary notwithstandVog. 
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' The cause of the protruding and of the thickness of 
the lips of the Negro is a hard question to decide scien- 
tifically. Aside from looks, thick lips are no disadvant- 
ago to those who are subject to them, as you will now 
see or learn from the following quoted facts: "The lips 
are the edge or border of the mouth. In man, and 
some other animals, the lips are two flesLy, muscular 
parts composing the exterior of the moulh. In man 
they cover the tteth, and form a part of the organ of 
speech, being essential to the utterance of certain sounds 
called labiates in consequence. These parts owe their 
red color to their extremely vascular structure, and the 
thinness of the covering membrane, their sensitiveness 
to their abundant supply of minute nerves. By the 
color and general appearance of the lips, we may oflen 
judge with tolerable accuracy of the health of the indi- 
vidual ; if they be pale and thin, and shrunken, there 
ia a deficiency of the red globules in the blood, and a 
want of vigor in the circulation. This we find to be 
the case in anaemia and some other forms of disease. 
When the lips are full and have more or less purple in 
their tint, we know that the blood does not undergo its 
proper changes, and that there is danger of congestion 
toward the brain." 
The thickness of the Negro's lips, all things being 

^gaal, is more in his favor Uian ag,ama\.\v\'c&.,w\d 
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ire he baa quite a decided aJvant-uge over the races who 
are not thus favored. All sensible and not vein-glori- 
ous Negroes are very litllo, if any, concerned about the 
thickness or thinness of their lips. If (o the black man 
of the Hametic branch of mankind God has given this 
peculiar favor, let him rejoice while others laugh hini 
to scorn. "Where deformity does not obtain, the Hamite's 
configuration of the lips conform to bis great usefulness 
Bs a songster, whose music is more desirable than the 
classic Orpbeua, and an orator, whose eloquence will 
yet shake the nations, whether in the physical, moral, 
intellectual or spiritual world. There are thousands of 
people to-day who know, scientifically the intrinsic 
value of the psychological caste, the physical structure, 
the moral tone and the spiritual attitude of the black 
Hamite, and would exchange theirs with him, if they 
could. 

THE TEETn. 

It is erroneously charged by Kolin,and other enemies 
the Hametic race, that " the fore- teeth of several Negro 
tribes are naturally sharp, as those of carnivorous ani- 
mals." The learned gentleman in question, forgets that 
the race of man stands at the head of the mammalia 
family; that every adult man, or person, has thirty-two 
teeth of regular sbape and size, according to the testi- 
mony of demonstrative anatomy. And wherever teeth 
of the above description are found, tbey were made so 
irom. choice by the possessor, that is, they, were filed 
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into that shape, and consequently their carnivorous shape 
is not a result of natural growth. If the so-called 
Negro is a man, he is then a human heing, belonging 
to the mammalia family, and, therefore, he must have 
tliirty-two teeth of regular ehape and size. 

Dr. K. J. Macbeth, an eminent dentist, has this to say, 
' which we quote as appropriate at this point: 

Nature provides oa wilh two fats of teeth — a temporary eet, 
'which lasts until the ecTeolh or eit;lilh jear, anil a permanent set 
which ought tu ].ist as long as we last. We will conatder first the 
temporary eet. 

The temporary teelh are twenty in number, ten in each jaw. 
The first teeth of this set usually make their appearance at about 
tbe aeventh man th after birlh, the last before the end of the second 
year. (There are bo uie rariationa from this rule.) At about Bii 
years of age, the first permanent teeth, two upper and two lower 
— called tbesiKth^year molars — make their appearance. Their poai- 
tibn is jast behind the last teeth of the temporary set. Coming at 
an age when little attention is paid to a child's teeth, these teeth 
often decay. They ahould never be eilracted, if it la possible to 
Kvoid it. 

What is commonly called shedding teeth, begina about the aev- 
enth year. At that time the permanent incisors, or front teeth, 
make their appearance. 

After (he front teeth, fourin each jaw, the temporary jaw teeth 
are shed, and in place of each of these comes a tooth somewhat 
emaller, called a bi-cuapid. The canine, or eye teeth, are shed 
last of all. 

We now see a wiae provieion of nature, and a reason for not 
extracting the temporary teeth. As each permanent tooth appeara, 
the remaining temporary teeth serve to keep it in its proper posi- 
tion in the jaw, The permanent front teeth, being much larger 
♦••an those they replace, would force themselves backward, if the 
H teeCh irerenotin position to pteventUiemttcrtaiiiva?,?!!, Tha 
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acent eje-teeth, comiog last of all, and being much larger 
than those which they replace, the bi-cuspids, would be forced 
backward if the siith-jear molara were not in position to pre- 
vent it. 

Extracting the temporary teeth too early is often the cause of 
an irregular permanent set. The second molars come at twelve 
years of age. The third molara, or wiBdom teeth, come between 
the eges of eighteen and twenty-four, sometimes even later, and 
sometimes not at all. 

Extracting the sixth-year molars in a child will often spoil wliat 
would have otherwise been a well-shaped jaw, particularly a 
lower jaw. The remaining jaw teeth will often slant forward, 
and by causing tbe teeth to come together irregularly, produce 
serious irregularity of the set above or below, as the case may he, 

»THE JAW. 
Sceraerring, a very noted naturalist, and an accom- 
plished author, charges without any scientific proof that 
tbe jaws of the Hamites are more prominent than those 
of tlie whites, and tlierefore that would necessitate much 
stronger muscles of mastication. It is certainly appa- 
rent to every careful observer that the Negro, so-called, 
does not, as a general nor particular rule, conform to 
the principle in question any more so than the other 
races. Moreover, if prominent jawd are the standard 
types by which Negroes, so-called, are judged, the line 
thus tightly drawn will undovi/ledly inclose many Japh- 
ites. The masseter muscles are charged with the 
office of mastication, both in man and the brute family, 
but it must not be considered that in strength it is 
greaterin its function in the jawa oC tU6lJft^i:Q.,siQ-c&llftd, 
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than in tliat of any other nice, because tliat is certBinly 
not the rase, as is evident from coinmon sense and all 
ethnolngical dalii. Our Creator, in the creation of 
these muscles, did not give to the Hamites any other 
kind but that common to the human family, since the 
food upon which tliey subsist is no harder than that of 
t other rncea. It is a scientific truth that the " upper jaw, 
' or, as they are generally called, the superior maxillary 
bones, are the largest bones in the face, with the excep- 
tion of the inferior maxillary or lon-er jaw-bone. They 
form by their unison the whole of the upper jaw, and 
assist in the construction of the nose, orbit, cheek and 
I palate. The muscles of the jawF, as might be supposed 
from the work they have to perform, are strong and 
numerous. The action of the lower jaw is effected by 
the attachment of fourteen pairs, and of the upper by 
that of ten muscles. Many nerves, arteries and veins 
are also connected with them." 

THE SPINE OR B.)lCKBONE. 

This column of bonea consists of twenty-four vertebrse, 
or small bonea. Their connections with ench other are 
by means of cartilages, articulations and ligaments. 
They are divided thus; Seven belong to the neck, 
twelve to the back, and five to the loins. From the 
to the coxes is a foramin through which passes 
i|e spinal cord or marrow. This cord is the cranial 
elongation of the spinal marrt™ o^ -qctn^ ^T-iuk, of 
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which the reader will hear more in another cliap- 
ter. The office of this column in the Hametic race is 
the same as iu that of any other race. It supports 
the head ; from it project the archfd bonca styled 
ribs, of which seven join the sternum on each side 
by means of eartilsgioous substances and symphysis, 
and in this way the ihoracic region is formed for the 
lodgment of the viscer[E thereof, while Ihe live Inwer 
ribs, with a number of muscles, constitule Ihe abdora- 
inalcavify. Thesacrum,or loins, form the pelvic region 
by affording attachment of tho innominate bones, and 
these and muscles, etc., make up the cavity for its 
viscera. The acelabulum is that cavitj' which receives 
the bead of the femur or thigh bone. By means of 
articulation, tendons and ligaments the femur, tibia, 
fibula, and the patella, the os calcis, the astragalus, 
the mavisulare, the cuboid bones, the Ihree cunieform 
bones {the cuboid, cunieform externum, cunieform me- 
dium, cunieform internum), metatarsal bones, first and 
second phalanx of the big toe, Ihe first, second and 
third phalanx of Ihe other toes — are all joined together, 
on general principles, the same in all races. 

^ BANDY-LEGGED, OR CNEMOSCOLIOSIS. 

Bandy legs generally arise from accident to or disease 
of the bones thereof, and are not the result of natural 
growth, as charged up to the so called Negro race, 
^ere the remarks of MalV-Btxia oti 'Cw^ NskiaCv^ ^s^ *^ 
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the Hamites are very timely. He says; "The crooked 
legs of the Negroes, which had beea observed by the 
aaeients, that is, by Aristotle, appear equally common 
among the Mongol uationa. This deformity has been 
attributed either to their beiog prematurely accustomed 
to the saddle, or to the posture in which they are placed 
during the period of lactation, fastened to the back of 
the mother and clinging to her forcibly with their 
knees." It ia not to be forgotten that both cyicmolofrdotit 
and cnemoKoUosis are diseases that are common to the 
human family, and are liable to attack any one of the 
races. This fact is well known to all physicians of any 
standiug, white or black. 

L THE SCAPULA AND THE CLAVICLE. 

" These are two very important bones of the body. 
Their location and utility are common to the human 
family, and the Humiles are human beings; therefore, 
they are common to them. These bones present no 
luliarities in the Hametic race that are not common 
all other races, and why should they ? 



THE HUMERUS, THE ULNA, AND THE RADIUS, 



The arm and the forearm are the same in size, mech- 
anism and inlrinsic value in all races, at least on 
general principles. The bones of the hand, that subtle 
wgan, aud extremely delicate insliu.me\\\: a.viA -ij^at in 
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exquisite productions of the mind, consist of the sea- 
phoidea, lunare, cuuieforra, pesiform, trapezium, trape- 
zoidea magnum, aud the unciform, the five meta- 
carpal bones, the first, second and third rows of the 
phalanges and the first and last phalanx of the Ihumb. 
This little instrument of wonder and mighty power is 
connected with the ulna and radius by means of articu- 
lation, muscles, tendons and ligaments which add beauty 
and strength thereto, and is common to the Adamic 
race. 

THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 

"A muscle is a bundle of fleshy and sometimes ten- 
donous fibres. The fleshy fibrea compose the body of 
the muscle, and the tendonous fibres of the extremities. 
Some muscles are long and round ; some plain and cir- 
cular; some have spiral and some have straight fibres." 
This character of muscles is found in all human be- 
ings. It is the muscles that constitute the fleshy part 
of the human body and give it that varied and grace- 
ful form so often observed and greatly admired. Aside 
from the beauty they impart they perform the otiice of 
motion. God has so arranged them that tiie most per- 
fect principles of mechanism might be carried to per- 
fection in the interest of mankind, as is seen in the vari- 
ous motions they are capable of producing at one and 
the same time. The above is, of course, common to the 

[ametic race. 
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THB HKAKT AKD ITS FUNCTIONS. 






The lieart, a conical-shaped and hollow muscular 
orgau, consists of four distinct cavities. Two are large 
and are styled ventricles, and two are small and bear 
ptlie name ol auridea. The oiBce of the ventricles is to 
Knd out the blood to the arteries; the office of the auri- 
3 is to receive it from the veins. The Pericardium is 
I membraneous sue conlaining a quantity of water, or 
lymph, in which this great organ, the heart, is situated. 
This water, or lymph, lubrieales the heart while in its 
several motious. Tlie heart is the great reservoir of the 
blood. By contraction of its muscles the blood is forced 
from the right ventricle into the lungs, through the pul- 
monary arteries, whiuh, like all the other arteries, are 
furnished with valves that play easily forward but do 
not allow the blood to return toward tlie heart. The 
blood, after circulating through the lungs and having 
there been re-oxygenated by means of its contact with 

I air, imbibing a sufficient amount of oxygen, returns into 
the left auricle of the heart by way of the pulmonary 
-veins. At the same moment the left ventricle forces the 
fclood iuto the aorta, a large artery whose branches sup- 
ply the head and arms. Another branch of the aorta 
iBztends along the inside of the backbone and sends o 
numerous minor branches to the bowels and inferior 
extremities. After passing through the remotest parts 
^^^the body the arteri^ar^omertfidiato veins, which 
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on their retura to the heart, uiiile gradually iuto larger 
braijclies until tbe whole lermiiiates into one great vein, 
Blyleil the vena cava, which empties itself iuto the right 
auricle of the heart, thus completing a wonderful circu- 
lation. The liglit ventricle and left ventricle of the 
heart each contain about one oonce or two tableapoon- 
fuls of blood. Every hour the heart contracta 4,000 
times and through it passes 250 pounds of blood in the 
same lime. And if the amount of blood in the human 
body Le estimated at an average of twenty-five pounds 
it will be seen that the whole mass of blood goes through 
the heart and the thousands of branches of the veins and 
arteries fourteen times an hour, or about once in four or 
eight minutes. If we could behold the rapid movements 
going on incessantly within we would be overcome with 
astonishment, and oven terror. The arteries through 
which the blood flows ramify the entire body like the 
branches and roots of a tree; running through the sub- 
Btance of the bones and the entire frame until they be- 
come wholly invisible. In the parts where the arteries 
become invisible, the veins take their rise, and, also, are 
imperceptible in their beginning. 

I am prepared to prove that there is no essential dif- 
ference in tliis organ in the races of men. Its operations 
and the resulfs thereof are inconteslably one and the 
same in both black and white, as all fair-minded anat- 
omists and physiologists attest. 
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^^M The Gtomacb, a membraneous and muscular 
^^H havirg two orifices, performs this wonderful process. 
^^1 By one of Ihese orifices it communicates with the sesoph- 
^^1 sgus, by tlie other with the bowels. 
^^B The food, after having been moistened by saliva, is 
^^m carried to the stomach by means of the Eesophagus and 
^^H the peristaltic motion of the gullet, where it is further 
^^1 diluted by the juices of the stomach, which have the 
^^H power of dissolving every kind of both animal and 
^^B vegetable substance. The lympkalic and lacteal vessels 
^^B absorb part of it and carry it into the circulatory sys- 
^^ tem, where it is converted into blood for the supplying 
that particular kind of nourishment which the con- 
tinual waste of our bodies demands. It is useless for 
me to say that organ, in shape, office and value, is eom- 

Imon to the Ilnmites. 



RESriRATION. 






The organs of respiration are the lungs. These organs 
are divided into five lobes; three on the right and two 
on the left of the thorax. 

Infinite ramifications of the trachea, which after 

gradually becoming more and more minute, terminate 

in vesicles, having free communication one with an- 

ler, compose chiefly the substance of the lungs. At 

■A inspiration these pipes ani ceWa a.ta filled 
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air, which is agaio exhaled by expiration. Now, it is 
easily seen that in this way or mniiner a circulation of 
air, which is always necessary to llie existence of the 
Imman family, and, indeed, lo all other animals, is 
coiistaclly kept up from start to finish, or while life 
lasis. The air vesicles of that important organ, the 
lung^, find an opening into the trachea or windpipe, 
and of course by this medium of communicatimi the 
external atmosphere is inhaled as well as exhaled, 
under what is commouly called the principle of exha- 
lation and inhalation, How wonderful is the external 
structure of this great vital organ, being lined or cov- 
ered hy means of a transparent filament or membraue, 
which, when estimated, is found to be in thickness only 
the Ihousandih part of an inch; aud yet the surface 
thereof, accordiog to its various convolutions, is said to 
be by measiiremeut at least fifteen square feet, which 
is by scientific calculation equal to the area of the exter- 
nal surface of tlje body. Under microscopic investiga- 
tiona inniimerahle Vfius and arferies are found on this 
very extensive organ well diatrihuted ; some of them are 
finer tlian hairs and constitute the capillaries of this lit- 
tle world of wonder; aud to the most careful observer it 
is plainly to be aeen that these minute vessels of blood 
of the animal system are successively carried on or pro- 
pelled by a most curious and j'et admirable mechanism 
in the hands of a Divinity that slinpes our destiny. Sci- 
ence has correctly ascertained and beo.u.ti.fu.'.V'j darat 
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strated that on an average about two hundred and eighty 
cubic inches, or about five English quarts, of air are 
contained in the lungs, and of this, at each inspiration 
about forty cubic inches are received therein, and the 
same are discharged therefrom at each expiration. Tak- 
ing as a basis twenty respirations a minute, it will fol- 
low that in one minute we would necessarily inhale 
eight-hundred cubic inches; in an hour forty-eight thou- 
sand, and in a day one million one hundred and fifty- 
two thousand cubic inches. This very prodigious quan- 
tity would fill seventy-seven wine hogsheads, and if 
weighed would amount to fifty-three pounds Troy 
weight. Blood-making is a beautiful process, which can 
only be fully appreciated by individuals who have made 
the study of physiology a specialty, thereby falling into 
possession of this kind of information. A vast body of 
air is daily brought into contact with the mass of blood 
and communicates to it its vivifying influence by means 
of the principle by which blood is re-oxygenated, and, 
therefore, it can be seen that it is of the utmost import- 
ance to health that the air that we breathe so constantly 
and so considerably should be pure and uncontami- 
nated wuth noxious effluvia. 

The above organ and its life-giving functions belong 
to all races of men. 



r 
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CHAF'XER IV. 



ON THE MENTAL CAPACITY OF THE HAMETIC RACE, AS 
COMPARED WITH OTHER RACES. 

I have waded through the archives of dusty records 
in search of what has gone before in other chapters of 
this book, that certain information might be had and 
given to the race as a defence of their ethnological 
status or relation to other races. How well I have tri- 
umphed is for the reader to determine. I shall now 
take up the huiban brain and its divisions for considera- 
tion. 

The brain is divided thus: Cerebrum, Cerebellum and 
Medulla Oblongata, eta. This important organ averages 
in weight three pounds in the male and from four to 
five ounces leas in the female. Under the microscope 
it is the same in geueral composition in all races of men, 
as it will hereinafter appear in this chapter. 

^H THE MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 

If I were asked what is meant by the term Medulla 
Oblongata, my answer would be, the cranial prolonga- 
tion of the spinal cord. This organ is divided " into ante- 
rior pyramids, or corpora pyramidalia ; olivary bodies, or 
corpora olivaria; reatiform bodies, or corpora restifor- 
mia — otherwise calle'l processus a cerebello— and medul- 
1 oblongatum, and the po?,\,e™v ^'jia.wi\^'s.,<i-^ ^«v> 
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pyramidalia posteriora. Tlie vesicular, or gray matter, 
is priucipally nfrgreg'iteJ in lliree pairs of ganglionic 
centres, of which ihe anterior foim'j the nucleus of the 
olivary body, the luferai of the restiforra, and the pos- 
terior of the posterior pyramidal, 

" The anterior pyramids consist i-f a fibrous structure, 
and eslabliali a coinmunicition belweon the ' motor 
tract' (if ibe crura CLrebri, and the anterior and antero- 
lateral columns of the sjiioa! cord of the fibres decussate, 
ami ilip|iing down connect with tlie middle or lateral 
columns. Thoae which do not decussate, dip down- 
ward on the same side to the corresponding anterior 
column. The olivary boilit-s are composed of fibrous 
strands, enclcsing a gray nucleus on either side. The 
upward continuation of the former divides, while pass- 
ing through the pons varolii, into bands, one of which 
proceeds up and forward, as part of the ' motor tract' 
of the crus cerebri, whilst the other proceeds upward 
and backwards to rcfich the corpora quadrigeniina. 
The olivary columns are continuous inferiorily with the 
anterior columns of the epinal cord, to whicli the first 
and second cervical nerves are attached. In its centre 
is the corpus deutcittim — a gray bodj', from which ante- 
riorly a portion of the roots of the hypngluasal or motor 
nerve of the tongue issues; posteriorly, a portion of the 
glossopharyngeiil, or one of the sensory nerves of that 
organ, terminates. The resiiforra bodies are also com- 
|, inclosing a gvB'3 viii 
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fibrous strands pass up to the crura cerebetli, and below 
are continuous, cliitfly witli tlie posterior co!umn3 of 
the spinal cord, and a slight connection with the mid- 
dle columns. A band of 'arcifoim fibres,' according 
to Solly, connect the cerebellar columns with the cord. 
The gray nucleus is the ganglionic centre of the pneu- 
mogastric, and part of t lie roots nf the glossopharyngeal. 
The posterior pyramids are scarcely distinguishable 
from the reatiforra bodies; they, however, establish a 
coaimnnicatioo between the sensory tract of the crura 
cerebri and the posterior columns of the lateral columns 
of the spinal cord. The gray nuclei [ilaced beneath the 
fourth ventricle, is couaidared as the auditory ganglia." 
The prominent properties of the medulla oblongata 
" are chiefly marked by its influence in respiration and 
deglutition, though it possesses the general characteria- 
tica of the spinal cord. The reflex action is prominently 

Iconspicnous in it. It may be considered both as a me- 
dium of communication between those paits within 
the cranium and the spinal cnrd, and also as an inde- 
bendent nervous centre of reflex action, 
; The structure of the pons varolii is composed princi- 
pally of transverse fibres, connecting the two hemis- 
pheres of the cerebellum, and also numerous longitudi- 
nal interlacing fibres, which connect it with the cerebel- 
lum. It forms the necessar}' connections, to conclude: 
1st, by which the cerebrnm is connected wilh the tracla 
of the medulla oblongata, except the restiform and lat- 
eral; 2d, bv which the cexebeWam S 
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these two tracts ; 3J, by which the two hemispheres are 
united ; and, if we include the Joniecuhis as part of the 
pons varolii, the fibres by which the anterior pyramidal 
and restiform tracts of the medulla oblongata are con- 
nected with each other," The function attributed to 
the pons varolii is "that of conducting impressions in 
continuation from tho medulla oblongata to the cere- 
brum and cerebellum, and of a nervous centre ; as prob- 
ably it may be regarded as the lowest position of the 
encephalon, where the mind may have sensations of 
impressions, or exercise the will when the rest of the 
brain is removed," 

On careful examination it will be plainly seen that 
there is no eesential difference in the medulla oblon- 
gata and its concomitants between the five races of naen. 
This statement is fully attested by comparative anat- 
omy, as all able anatomists will say or confirm. 

THE CEREBELLUM, 

The cerebellum is divided into two halves, and each 
half consists " of the fibres combined in the cms cere- 
belli : 1st, Of those from the restiform tracts of the me- 
dulla oblongata, 2d, The commissural fibres, together 
with those going outwards from the lateral tracts of 
the medulla obloogala. 3d, lutcrchanging fibres, be- 
tween the cerebellum and cerebrum. In the prolonga- 
tion of the erua cerebelli, where these fasciculi are 
'combined, we have a mass of gray matter, corpus den- 
, which sends off lam«l^V< 
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The apparent functions of tlie cerebellum " were 
E. formerly supposed, very generally, to be ibe peculiar 
Lorgan of sexual desire; ex peri men Is, however, now 
[.appear to indicate this a fallacy to a great degree. The 
j more general opinion is lliat it presides over the har- 
Lmonization and regulation of muscular movements, 
V especially the voluntary." 

In this organ, as in the medulla oblongata, there is 
I no perceptible difference in it so far as the races are 
liconcerned. Its composition and functions in one race 
lare the same in the five races, as the science of anatomy 
P proves. 

CEREBRUM. 

Tbe cerebrum in its structure "is peculiar in having 
lis vesicular substance exteriorly, by which a larger 
surface is exposed, affording on one side a surface for 
the free supply of blood, and to give it proper func- 
tional activity, and on the other to give it a more ready 
communication with the fibres by which its influence 
is to be propagated. This, in higher cerebral structure, 

still further shown by the plication of the vesicular 
latter in convolutions. The medullary matter pre- 
sents three different sets of fibres. 1st, The radiating 
fibres connecting the vesicular matter of the cortical 
substance of tlie hemispheres witii the thalarai optici. 
2d, The radiating fibres connecting the vesicular mat- 
ter of the cortical subslance of the hemispheres with | 
tba corpora striata. 3d, The eom.mi^u,ta.l dbiea^ be- 
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twoen Ihe two hemispheres and (Hfferent farts of the 
vesicular substance of the same siile." 

" The futictions of the cenbral hemispheres are those 
organs by which the mind: Fird, perceives those clear 
and more impressive sensations which it can retain and 
judge according to; seamd, performs lliose acts of will, 
each of which requires a delibernte, however quick 
determinntion ; ihird, retains impressions of sensible 
things, and reproduces them in siibjective Eensiitiona 
and ideas; fourth, manifeals ilseif in ils higher and 
peculiarly humnn tmotions and feelings, and in ils 
faculiies of judgment, uuderslauding, memory, reflec- 
tion, induction, and im.'gination, and others of ihe like 

" The evidences that the cerebral hemispherfs are, in 
the sense and degree indicated ahove, the organs of the 
mind are chiefly these: Fir^t, That any severe injury 
of them, such as general concussion, or sudden pressure 
by apoplexy, may iiislautly deprive a man of all 
power of mauiCesting externally any mental faculty. 
Second, That in tlie sume general proportion as the 
higher menial faculties are developed in the vertebrate 
animab, and in man at different ag(s, Ihe more is the 
size of llie ceroliral hemispiieres developed in compari- 
son with the rest of the cerebrospinal system. Third, 
That no other part of the nervous system bears a cor- 
responding proportion to the development of the men- 
*".! facuUies. Fmirlh, That congenilal and other mor- 
^^mXde/ecis of the cerebral b.enV\sp\\CTea M^i'vi ^i&ttsi^^^^fl 
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accompanied with correspoQdiiiK dcfioiency iu the range 
or power of the intellectual faculties and the higher 
instincts." — Bt. Kirke's Hand-Book of Physiology. 

You will perceive by this presentation of facts that 
the cerebrum " has been proved to be not essential to 
life, but presides over intellectual development; and 
that to the convolutions we are mostly indebted for a 
greater or less amount of intellectual vigor." 

In giving the "entire weight of the ouce|d]a!on, I 
would s;iy, ill adult male, from 'JO to 60 ounces, in 
the female from 36 to 50 ounceji. 'The maximum o 
healthy brain is about 84 ounces, and the minimum 3 
ounces. In idiocy it has been as low as 21 ouuces.' 
It is a well known fact that " a certain amount of regu- 
lated pressure upon the walls of the blood-vesse 
the brain is nrcessary for the brain to perform its offices 
correctly ; as tlie supply of blood is more or less accord- 
ing to functional activity, etc. We have, for the pur- 
pose of kee)iing up a constant, equal pressure, a fluid 
secreted underneath the arachnoid membrane, averag- 
ing two ounces, wherever the pia mater exists, the with- 
drawal of which in living animals produces great dis- 
turbance in the cerebral functions. It, however, is 
capable of being speedily regenerated." 
' "The comparative amount of the ccrLbr,!! hemis- 
pheres is four times that of all the rest of the cr^inio- 
epinal mai-s, and eight times that of the cerebellum." 

The following "are included under the designation 
^^ encepLaJic ganglia: T\\e coT^ota. 'i^v^-6.'^'«iNSs». 
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optic tiialaiui, corpora striata." Here I present 3'ou the 
functions of eath of these: "Tiiat of the tubercular qua- 
drigemiiia, as tlie i)rincipiil nervous centres for tlie 
Bense of sight. The optic thahimi probably participate 
in llie visual function of preceding, but they apyiear 
chiefly connectetj with common sensation. Tlie corpora 
striata appear to preside over the motor Junction." 

In speaking of the "other ganglia, I would say it ia 
situated at the base of the brain and in direct connec- 
tion with the nerves of sensation. With functions pecu- 
liar to themselvoa we hiive anteriorly the olfactive gan- 
glia, with the bulbous expansions of the olfactory nerve. 
The auditory ganglia being on each side of the fourth 
ventricle, not distinctly marked, the ganglia of the 
sense 0/ iouc/i, probably existing on the posterior roots 
of the spinal nerves, and of the fifth pair. The gusta- 
tory ganglion, considered to be the nucleus of the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve, and to which a portion of the sen- 
sory root of the fifth pair may be traced, is imbedded in 
the medulla oblongata." 

The above shows no distinction in the races. What 
ia common to one man or person, seems to be the gen- 
era! make-up of the human family. No arguments to 
the contrary can set aside these eternal principles. 



W I will now call attention to the measurements of 
Samites' and Europeans' skoWs'b'j "?TQ^e«fl«t 'S^m\ajBr- 
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ing as recorded in his essay. The ohject of the work 
was comparison. He says: 

" 1. I found the length of a cord passed from the 
root of the nose over the middle of tbe os froutis and 
along the sagittal suture to the middle of the posterior 
margin of the os occipitis lo be less in the Negro than 
in the European, The vertide arch \a, therefore, smaller. 
In selecting the specimens to be compared, care was 
taken that the bones of the face were of equal length. 

" 2. The circumference of the Negro skull, ascertained 
by a cord passing horizontally over the eyebrows, and 
the upper margin of the os temporum, is considerably 
less. 

"3. Neitherthe largest diameter of the skull, from the 
OS frontis to the os occipitis, uor any smaller diameter, 
from one os parietal, or os temporum, to the other, 
attain the size they possess in Europeans, 

'■ 4, 5, 6, 7. The principal bones which form the cavity 
of the cranium are, as has been shown, collectively 
smaller, The os frontis, ossa parietalia, os occipitis, and 
08 spehnoides appear smaller, although the ossa petrosa 
and the ossa ethmoides seem larger. 

" 8. These bones possess a hard, compact, and brittle 
texture like those of quadrupeds. 

"9. It must, however, be allowed that the cavity of 
the Negro's skuU" {mark hia language) "somewhat 
exceeds in height that of the European." 
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IS A NBORO, AOED 20. 

In. Line, 

JliOnnituJinal diameter 6 11 

Argest iranaverse, diameter 4 10 

NEQRO, AGED It. 

pijongituiiiniil diameter 6 7 



|,Transverse ii\ 

The Professor's hj^potbesis does not work, as ^-ou will 
[learn farilier on. 

" It was Daubcntum, it is said, who 'first established 

F the position that in quadrupeds the foramen ovale 

is placed behind the^centre of gravity in the hase of the 

skull, whilst in man this opening occupies the centre; 

a fact fatal to their hypothesis, who conceive the human 

race destined to crawl on all fou^^. In children the 

condyloid processes of the occipitia are situated more 

anteriorly than in adults. In the Ourang-Outang. and 

I the rest of the simire the foramen is placed behind the 

l-centre." 

It is evident that the Ilamite as a man, belonging to 
the human nice, does not form an exception to the gen- 
eral principles enunciated by Dauhentuni. 
^^m The size of brain in two male Negroes, aged respec- 
^^■■tively fourteen years and twenty years: In the former 
^^H the brain weighed (Cassel's silver weight) " two pounds 
^^^ten ounces and three-eighths; " that of the latter, who 
^^B-Was not perfectly grown, " weighed two pounds thir- 
^^^tfen oujjces and one:quarter, viz., the cerebrum, two 
^^^poutids seven ounces oue-eigVith, aviSk ^a W!.T%W\\\ira. 

L , I 
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six ounces one-eighth ; a weight which the encephalon 
does not always attain in Europeans, for " J," eays Soem- 
mericg, "have dissected adults whose brain weighed 
only two pounds five ounces'and seven -eighths. The 
last mentioned Negro was, however, uncommonly hand- 
some, tall and robitst." 

Id speaking of "the nerves on the base of the^braio," 
our quoted author says, "a comparisrtu with those of 
Europeans, under like conditions, appear eomewhat 
thicker." This difference, which is moat striking in the 
olfactory, optic and fifth pairs, might he presumed from 
analogy. For, if tiie eye, ear and organ of smell be 
larger, as has been stated, we must expect that the 
nerves which supply t!ie:ie organs will have a corre- 
spondent magnitude. 

THE SEXSORIUM, OR NERVOUS SYSTKM. 

Generally speaking, the nerves are coni^idered tho in- 
struments of sensatioQ. These are soft, while cords 
emerging from the brain and spinal marrow and origi- 
nally coming forth iu pairs. Ten pair^ emanate from 
the inednlla oblongata and are distributed to all parts 
of the neck and head ; tliirty pairs from the spinal cord, 
passing through the vertebiEe to all the otlier parts of 
the body; the whole number being forty. The ramifi- 
cations of these nerves are infinitely intricate, various 
and minute, and are astonisliing in their distributioa 
MMOU the Jjeart, lungs, blood \esa'e^'a,\)(y«'^ft ^.-oi. isoa.-*<- 
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^^Bdes ; their place of termiuatiou is the skin or the outer 

^^pcorticle covering of llie body. These wonderfal cords 

^^ are tlie mediums of commuaication of the sensatory 

syatem from without inward and from within outward, 

their centre being the brain and its adjacent organs of 

•sense. The information derived from them is styled 
impressiorts. The muscles are completely under their 
control and thfy (the nerves) receive their commands 
from the brain, and thus tiieir obedience is manifested 
in the minutest motion of the animal economy. And 
it aliould not be forgotten that the sensatory system is 
the common properly of the human family. The Ham- 
itea are not generally afflicted with the disease known 
aa hypionueria, which is common among tbe Japhites 

•and the Shemitcs. 
Mr. J. li, Guenebault, a FreuL^b author, who makes 
quite an attack upon the natural history of the Hametic 
race, says that he [the Hamite) is " more disposed to sen- 
sual affections than to pure contemplations of the mind; 
tbe Negro has more feelings thantboughts; his intellect 
is not generally so extensive as that of the white man; 
his shape even bears some resemblance to tbe Ourang- 
1^^^ Outong." 

^^ft Dr. Tiedeman is admitted to be one of the ablest Pro- 
^^H.fessors in Germany, a country so rich in intellect, and 
^^" inpatient, laborious and profound investigators of scien- 
tific truth. His able paper contains the result of hia 
examinations on the brain of the Hamite, compared 
^^mwith that of the European and t\\e OMTaa^-O'a^au^.- 
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will give such extracts from his valuable article as have 
au important bearing on the subject of our present in- 
quiries. Hesays: "Weehallfirst try toanswer thefolluw- 
ing questions; 'Is there any important and essential 
difference between the structure of the brain of the Negro 
and that of the European?' And secondly, 'Has the 
brain of the Negro more resemblance to that of the 
Onrang-Outang than the brain of the Europeau?'" 

He continues: "I have taken materials for such a 
comparison from my researches on the brain and skull 
of man and lower animals, for which purpose I have 
couBuIted the most celebrated anatomical museums, 
both on the continent and in Great Britain." I will 
coiitiiiue the quotation of the able anatomist in connec- 
tion with another branch of this important subject far- 
ther on. 

The first charge that is made by the author in ques- 
tion is: the Hamite is "more disposed to sensual aifec- 
tions than to pure contemplations of the mind." The 
Hamite's predisposition towards sensual affections cer- 
tainly is not without rivals, and in a great number of 
cases, superiors, in the ranks of his unjust judges, not as 
individuals, but as an entire race, and the best of it, the 
civilized world knows it, aud the Hamite is cognizant 
of it too. 

The statement that the Hamite is not given to "pure 
contemplations of the mind" is foreign to all truths and 
in direct opposition to historical data. Such a state- 
^^fcit conJd oul}' be the pTodv).cV.\oii ol e.\a%.'ft. 
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^^V prejudice. The same aiitbor charges Ihe Hamite with 
^^H having "more I'eL'Iing than thoughls." The following 
^^H 19 a forcible re[)ly to the above charge: 
^^H " The, Ncrvfs. — These are cord-like substances arising 
^^B from the brain or spinal m,irrow, and distributing to 
^^B every part of the eysteni. They are of two kinds — one 
^^H white and opaque in appearance, ami prejvcnling, under 
^^B the micro.-cope, a tubular or Gbrous structure; and the 
^^1 other of a reddish-gray color, scmi-trnnspareni, and 
^^B consisliug of cells or vesicles filled with granular mat- 
^^f ter; these latter kind of nerves are but sparingly dis- 
tributed in proportion to the former, and appear to form 
the apparatus by which the nervous force or energy is 
generated, to be conducted through the tubular sub- 

■ stance to the points of action; we naay shortly state, 
then, of these two kinds of nerves, Ihat one gives feeling 
and the other motion ; and of the whole nervous system 
of tiie human body, that it is composed of the brain and 
cranial nerves: the spina! cord, and the spinal nerves, 
and the sympathetic nerves." Of the struolure of the 
brain we have alreaily spoken in part. "Of the spinal 
cord or marrow, we may brii.fly say that it is composed 
of a wliitisli substance similar to that of the brain, and 
is covered with a shcaih or membrane, which extends 
from tlie former organ through the length of the spinal 
, column." 

The sympathetic nerve consists of a series of these 
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inal column, forming a kind of chain througlioutits 
whole length, communicating to both the cranial and 
spinal nerves, and distributing branches to all the inter- 
nal o rgans. These nerves, then, are undoubtedly the 
organs of feeling and sensation of every kind — through 
them the mind operates upon the body. Tlie intelli- 
gent mind, whose seat is in the brain, wills that a cer- 
tain action shall be performed, and instantly through 
the main channel of communication, the spinal cord, 
the message flies, branching off here and there, accord- 
ing to the direction in which the work is to be done, 
and setting in motion the muscles which perform it. 
This spinal column, mentioned above, a very important 
structure of the human frame, consists of the following 
named bones : the alios, dentata, smienth cervical vertebra, 
twelfth dorsal vertebTa, fiflh lumbar vertebra, first piece of 
sctcrum, last piece of sacrum, and coccyx. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to say more, at this juncture, of the 
nervous system, and will conclude thus : Sensibility, as 
you have perceived, is an indispensable quality of the 
human mind ; with our intellect we are able to perceive, 
know, reason and understand ; with our will we choose 
or refuse ; but with our sensibility, life or activity is man- 
ifested, and the race that is abundantly supplied with 
the quality in question, has a more hopeful future than 
those who are not. The Hamite is full of "thoughts," 
but for the lack of education, which is the handmnid 
of natural ability, he is not well nor beautifully 
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directed, nor is lie fully developed. This fact is well 
known to all fair-minded physiologiBts. The eame 

» author claims that the Hamile's " intellect is not gen- 
erally 3o extensive as that of the white man's." This 
statement is untrue, for it is a well known fact, wherever 
the two races have received the same amount of school 
education and fireside development and refinement, the 
results are the same. The Hamite's intellectual capacity, 
as I shall prove further on, is remarkabli/ large, and as 
a matter of fact it is co-extensive with that of his 
brother in white. And again, the same author, with a 
peculiar audacity, declares that in " shape" the Negro 
"even bears some resemblance to the Ourang-Ontang," 

kThis little game, however, died a tragical death at the 
bauds of Professor Tiedeman's quotation above, and in 
what follows, ThissubjecLis discussed atgreatlongth in 
my first volume of " The Negro in Sacred History," etc., 
and therefore I shall not waste time with it in this his- 
tory. 

»■ I now, according to promise, return to Professor Tiede- 
man's quotation, which is as follows: " We must first I 
determine," he says, " the weight and dimensions of the j 
"brain of the European, then that of the Negro, and M 
compare them together, Sosmmering was the first to I 
show that the human brain, in comparison to the size ■ 
and thickness of the nerves, is larger than that of any 
other animal, even the elephant and whale, both of j 
Absolutely AaTgeT\)Ta.m\.W\i vaa.n, ^^^^^H 
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^^Epaeubach's, Ebel's, Cuvier's, Trevirianus' and my own 

^^■nsearcbes, have sufficiently corrobated this. 

"It is also-satisfactorily shown that the organization 
of the human braiu is far superior to that of any other 
animal, not excepting those apes wliich have the closest 
resemblance to man. The weight of the brain of an 
adult European varies between three pounds two ounces 
and four pounds six ounces. The brain of men who 
have distinguished Iheraselves by their great talent is 
often very large — the brain of the celebrated Cuvier 
weighed four pounds eleven ounces four drachms 
forty grains Troy weight — the braia of the celebrated 
surgeon Dupuytreri weighed four pounds ten ounces 
Troy weight. 

"The brain of men endowed with hut feeble intel- 
lectual powers is, on the contrary, often very small, par- 
ticularly in congenital idiotismus — the brain of an idiot 
fifty years old weighed only one pound eight ounces 
four drachms. The female brain is lighter than that 
of the male, it varies between two pounds eight ounces 
and three pounds eleven ounces. I never found a 

female brain that weighed four pounds. 

^^^B W£IOHT OF THE DRAIN OF A KEGKO. 

^^■•■" Camper's assertion that the facial angle is smaller 
in the Negro than in the European has led many 
anatomists to the supposition that the Negro has a less ^ 

Kotity of brain than the ¥jVWOTOft.u. "Vw*. '«<\<^j!!uk^l 
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the brain of a large Negro was 49 ozs. ; the general 
weight of the brain of a man is from 37 to 52 ozs. We 

I can also prove, by measuring the cavity of the skull of 
Negroes and men of the Caucasian, Mougohan, Ameri- 
can and Malayan races that the brain of the Negro is 
IS large as that of the European and other natious. 
boi 



;UARKS ON THE STATE AND CAPACITY OF THE CAVITY 

OP SKULLS. 



lei. I weighed the skull wilh and without the jaw- 
bone. 2d, I then filled the cavity of the skull with dry 
millet seed, through the foramen occipitale magnum, 
the skull was then weighed again, carefully filled. 
3d. I then deducted the weight of the empty skull from 
that of the filled one, and so obtained the capacity of 
the cavum cranii. 

" Tbe following tables record the results obtained from 
a number of Negro, European, Mongolian, American 
and Malayan skulls weighed in this manner. I only 
weighed those skulls of whose authenticity I was coii- 
Tinced. 

" I made use of the Apothecary or Troy weight — 1 
,lb.=12 oz. ; 1 oz — 8 drs ; 1 dr.=60 grs." 
I He then proceeds to give us the results of his exam- 
ination of the cuvura cranii in 236 skulls. He meas- 
ured 41 Negroes, 11 Caucasians, 24 Asiatics, 4 Egyp- 
tians, 20 Mongolians, 27 Americans and 43 Malayans." 
X pTBBent & Jaconic form <A Vhe \a\>\e \q. t^-i^a^wu :, 
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rOapacily Capacity 

of Ihi! of the 

Ethiopian Race. Cavuoi Cranii Cavum Cranii. 

Male Skulla— Oz. Dr. Or. Oz. Dr. Gr. 

Greatest Capaci ly 54 9 33 

Least Capacity 31 5 15 

Average of the MeaeureEoent of 38 

SkuUa __ 37 34 

Female Skulls— 

Greatest Capacity 31 4 

Smallest Capacity 24 7 3U 

Average of Three Skulls 29 1 13 

Caucasian Race, 
Male Skulls— '^7. 

Greatest Capacity 77 3 50 

Lowest Capacity - 33 6 

Average of 77 Skulls 41 2 30 

Female Sfcuils— 12. 

Greatest Capacity 39 5 30 

Lowest Capacity 30 4 I) 

Average of 13 Skulls - 35 2 4 

Asiatic Nations. 

Greatest Capacity '...41 5 6 

Lowest Capacity 27 6 30 

Average of 24 Skulls- 3fl 36 

Egyptian Nation. 
Male Skulls^ 

Greatest Capacity 44 6 II 

Lowest Capacity 35 5 

Average of 4 Skulls 40 4 68 

Mongolian Rack. 
Male Shjdls— 

Qreateat Capacity 49 1 33 

LBMtCapacity 25 18 

^ ■eo/lSSkuUa ^ -V ■'^ 
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^^^B Capacity Capacity 

^^H of the oi Ihe 

^^B Ambrican Back. Cavum Cranii. Cavum Cranii. 

^^ Ualt SkuUi— Oz. Dr, Or. Oz. Dr. Or. 

OreateHt Capacity 58 

Least Capacity 26 IB 

ATBMge of 24 SkuilB 39 3 12 

Mai. A YAH Racb. 
Malt Skulls— 

Greatest Capacity.. 40 I 45 

Least Capacity 30 B 

AverageofSS SkulU 39 6 IT 

After these meaauremeots, Prof. Tiedemaii sums up 
the evidence iu the following language : 

"It is evident from the comparison of the cavum 
cranii of the Negro with that of the European, Mongo- 
lian, American and Malayan, that the cavity of the 
skull of the Negro, in general, \a not smaller than that 
of tlie European and other human races." The result 
of Hamilton's researches is the same. I hope this will 
convince others that the opinion of many naturalists, 
suah as Camper, Scemmering, Cuvier, Lawrence and 
Virey, that the Negro has a smaller skull and brain 
than the European, is ill-founded, and entirely refuted 
by my researches "The mistaken notion of these nat- 
uralists arose from the application of Camper's facial 
line and angle on a few skulls of Negroes living on the 
coasts, who, according to credible travelers, are the low- 
est and most demoralized of all Negro tribes." 
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CHAFXEK V. 

INTERESTING FACTS AND NOTED DIFFERENCES. 



[ 

^^HgThe reader will Had that this chapter will afford quite 
^^m interesting field of information, and what is found 
therein should be put to practical use, as it relates to 
practical life. 

Mungo Park, who traveled extensively in Africa, 
divides its inhabitants into three distinct races, viz.: 
"The Mandingoes, or Negroes, properly sneaking; the 
Fidahs,OT white Ethiopians, spoken of by Ptolemy and 
Pliny; they have not the crisped hair, thick lips, nor 
shining black color of the Mandingoes; finally the Moors, 
of Arabian extraction, who, by their features and shape, 
bear a striking resemblance to the Mulaltoea of the col- 
onies." 

" Mankind, the head of the mammalia family, ' forms 
in the scale of being an insulated order, which contains 
no more than one genus and one species.' The differ- 
ences that arise in the characteristics of the various 
tribes are caused by the food eaten, the influence of 
climate and disease ; and these depend upon civilization, 
development and refinement. The points of difference 
in question ' relate io stature or physioffnorti}/, or the color 
of the skin, or the nature of the hair, or, lastly, to the 
form of the skull or cranium.' 'A simple mode of life, 
abundance of nutritious food,«,'ad &«4!iViti^vs«&^*^'!Essfl<- 
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phere, give to all organic beings large and graceful 
forms.' ' Violent paasiooa, the yoke of superstition, dull 
or cheerful occupations, habits of activity or indolence, 
stamp fl permanent character on the physiognomy of 
whole nations.'" 

^The following quotation from Dr. Faulkner's work 
p1ain.s itself: 
"As observed in a former portion of our remarks on 
the training of the young of both sexes, much of the 
success tliat ia hoped for will, if ever obtained, be 
based mainly upon ihe foundation laid in childhood by 
their parents. And here we again advert to the grave 
responsibiliiy wliidi altaches to the latler respecting the 
education and the formation of (he iiabits of their chil- 
dren. In this connection we have endeavored to point 
out with the utmost clearness the prominent rocks and 
quicksands upon wliich even children have been early 
wrecked ; and in following U[> the question have shown 
tliat our remarks applied equally to the case of the 
youth or mai'ien who was verging towards the momen- 
tous though fascinating precincts of matrimony. We 
have intimated, also, that the condititm of the wife dur- 
ing pregnancy, and ihe rule of her temper, influenced 
her offspring to an extraordinary extent. This latter 
is a fact of such tremendous importance that it ought to 
be engraven upon the heart of every young maiden, 
and upon that of every wife who is likely to become a 
mother; for it Jiaa been ascet\.a\w64,\i«^QVii. 
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of doubt, that the indulgence of angry passions, tempers 
or humors, during pregnancy, or while the child yet 
hangs lo the breast, is ala^ost invariably fraught with 
the direst consequences to the unsuspecting and help- 
less little stranger. Should any disquieting influences 
continue to disturb the young wife at such periods, the 
babe, whether born or unborn, carries in its physical 
structure, or in its menial, the terrible impress of the 
fact through life; so that not only must the embryo be 
conceived under circumstances the most desirable — 
whether mental, moral or physical — but be nursed in 
this atmosphere until it reaches that stage of maturity 
when it is to be horn a child into this world. In fact, 
it is now thoroughly understood that at the moment of 
conception the frame of mind in which either parent 
may be, or the leading sentiment which pervades the 
mind of either — or, again, the physical condition of 
either — is sure to impress itself in these relations upon 
the mysterious entity which is yet to live and move and 
breathe ; and such being the case, we shall lend further 
weight to our remarks on this vital topic by extracting 
the following important observations on the subject 
:om a recent work of a well known physician: 

In France one person out of every thirteen hundred 
subject to legal punishment. But of infants 
landoned in the streets by their mothers, one out of 
every one hundred and fifty-eight reaches the Slate 
prison. With this view, em\iift\A taea. W^^ ■iAv'.seA 
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that it would l>e belter to let them all die. But this 
allows the importance of [lareutal training. The parents 
oliould mould ihe chnracler of their childreD, unt only 
after they are born, hut before. It is the taint in the 
blood, the mental and moral condition of the mother 
while the infant feeds on her milk. A case lately 
occurred where the mother became uncontrolably en- 
ragL'd at her husband. In half an hour she calmed 
down and put her infant to the breast, it fell into con- 
vulsions and died.' 

" Other cases are given leading to the iuference that, 
if within an hour or two of any violent mental emotion, 
the impregnating act follows, the offspring has the pre- 
dominating trait through life. Nothing else so well 
accounts for the diversity of character among children 
of the same parents. The idea merits thoughtful con- 
sideration, that a temporary condilion of the mind, of a 
very decided character, impresses itself on the offspring. 
That condition of mind may not be common to either 
parent, may not exist once iu a year, but its existence 
gives the tinge — the hue — to the temperament and con- 
stitution. Aaron Burr's father was a clergyman, the 
son of a clergyman, and of irreproachable character; his 
mother the daughter of a clergyman, of mind and 
morals and social position nowhere excelled — seldom 
equalled. The youthful pair were brought up in all 
the innocence and purity of a model family of educated, 
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come to all at times — ao do doubt and infidelity to the 
Christian faith. These may have existed at critical 
times during gestation in the mother, or previously, in 
the father ; for the offspring was a compound of mental 
power and moral degradation — villainous, traitorous, 
unprincipled and impure." 

MAN DIN GOES. 

In Speaking of the Mandingoes, I would say, these 
people are not the same quality in complexion as 
the Yalofs; they extend over a great area of counlry — 
Bambara, Bambook and Woolly; they are thoroughly 
acquainted with the interior of Africa, and they have 
been exporting slaves for years. They have ruled 
the Bambookans for 793 years. They are Mahometans 
in religion. The Foulahs, who are sometimes called 
Peulys OP Foleys, are widely diffused over Africa ; 
Ihey may be the ancient Leucmtkiopex ; again, they may 

lao correspond to the fellahs or cultivators of Egypt. 

'hey are a people that will not, under any circum- 
Btances, submit to tyrannical government. They have 
quite a flexible mind, 

MOORS. 
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In speaking of the Moors: These people ! 
jbe empire of Morocco, and, be it remembered, this 
npire is composed of the remnant of the great Afri- 
San ancient monarchies. They "are a handsome race, 
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resembling in stature, physiognomy and liair the best 
formed nalioiiB of Europe and Western Asia, thougb 
darkened by ihe influence of climate. To this race 
belong the Berbers or Kabyls, and the other remains 
of the ancient Numidiaus and Getulfe." For further 
inforuiatiou, see my second volume of " The Negro in 
Sacred History," etc. 

It is now clearly seeo that the Hauielic branch of the 
human family, whether in Africa or elsewhere, cuts a 
grand and important figure among the children of men, 
and that such ia likely to continue for a countless num- 
ber of years to come, the unjust charges of enemies 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The science of Eth- 
nology, touching the Hamite, in the hands of his foes, 
has ever been against him. But since the road leading 
to this storehouse of great knowledge has been open to 
educated Ilamites, they are prepared to refute every 
prejudicial charge against the ethnic and psychological 
conditions of the race. The Hamite who does not man- 
fully defend his race, having all the means at his com- 
mand to do so, is worse than Judas Iscariot — he is not 
worthy of the race he claims to represent. The Hamite 
who is ashamed of his race lacks bat two things to atone 
for or wipe out his degradation — his coffin and his 
funeral. Let the epitaph of such a man, long before 
his death, be written thus : 
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With an intrepid mind did I enter upon this little 
book, turning everything wilhin my reach to good or 
profitable account. How well the task has beeo per- 
formed ia for you to judge. In the midst of the living, 
though credulous present, stirless as a granite pillar of 
many cubits I stand dividing the dying and dead past 
from the prolific future of the Hamites. And were 
my voice in dynamic equal to all the voices of the 
human family, the chorus of my seraphic song would 
be the subject of this little book— The Black Man; or, 
The Natural History of the Hametic Kace, 
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